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SODIUM BICARBONATE FOR MR. HARRIGAN 
EDITOR: 


Of all the stupid and childish diatribes I 
_ have ever read, the one by Anthony Harrigan 
in the March, 1952, issue well-nigh takes the 
cake! Because the content of The New Yorker 
is not what he would include were he the 
editor is interesting but belongs in the “So 
what!” category. Has The New Yorker ever 
claimed to be the American Punch? Talk 
about knocking down the straw man, Mr. Har- 
rigan does it beautifully. A reading of his 
article would indicate to me that he has read 
nothing of the table of contents since the days 
when Mr. O’Hara was a regular contributor. 
I doubt if Mr. Ross ever pretended to be pub- 
lishing a magazine devoted to social welfare, 
but I will insist that The New Yorker has con- 
tained ever so many “thought” articles which 
have justified the subscription price to me, 
at least. 


How you can call the rubbish which Har- 

rigan wrote a “thoughtful critique” beats me. 

Mr. Harrigan states: “The 

character of the advertising 

earried in The New Yorker is 

an index of the magazine’s 

place and significance.” Per- 

haps I am obtuse, but all it 

is an index of to me is that the 

people who read it can afford 

to patronize its advertisers. In this day of 

the McCarthy smear, is that immoral, stupid, 
or even Communistic? ... 


Certainly there is nothing snobbish or pat- 
ronizing about the sympathetic articles of 
Joseph Mitchell or John McNulty or of 
Thurber, Behrman and Winterich writing of 
their home communities in earlier days. . 
Possibly Mr. Harrigan’s chief gripe is with 


the fiction. That is something else again; it 
runs the gamut and I don’t propose to defend 
it. The fiction is, however, NoT The New 
Yorker; it is only part and not the more im- 
portant part. Some of it is excellent and some 
is inconsequential. It is not fair, however, 
to damn all because one dislikes one part... . 
I am strongly opposed to censorship and don’t 
belong to the “cancel my subscription” tribe. 
. . . At the same time, please send a can of 
sodium bicarbonate to Mr. Harrigan. 


John P. Barry 
Brookline, Mass. 


OVERSTUFFED GARDEN CLUB LADIES 
EDITOR: 


Cheers to Anthony Harrigan for his good 
sense of humor (or sense of good humor) eyi- 
denced in his article in the March issue on 
The New Yorker. He deplores the “endless 
array of stale cartoons with overstuffed gar- 
den club ladies and chorus girls who under- 
stand daddy and bank accounts,” ete. We are 
a laugh loving nation but how much longer 
are we to be expected to contort our faces at 
such monotonous and dry attempts at humor? 
The average American probably goes through 
life seldom if ever meeting such fatuous people. 
Certainly the fabulous city on the Hudson pro- 
vides a wealth of material in commonplace 
situations for sympathetic handling by a true 
humorist. 


I must confess, however, I did not quite 
understand Mr. Harrigan’s judgment of The 
New Yorker as “essentially a women’s maga- 
zine written by men.” Could it be that he 
thinks women like the sort of thing that is 
heaved on them from all sides under label of 
“women’s interests” by men who decide what 
women like without bothering to find out? 
Granted this kind of mob psychology will 
gather moss from the pin heads and lame 
brains, but he should allow us a few straight 
thinkers. 

Rita Borcett 
Boston, Mass. 
Ed.: It’s a man’s world run by women who 


run it according to a man’s idea of how women 
should run a man’s world. 
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THOUGHTFUL DISSECTION OF 
THE MASS MIND 


EDITOR: 


As a New Yorker admirer, I would like to 
protest Mr. Harrigan’s article which appeared 
in your March issue. According to Mr. Har- 
rigan, I have already condemned myself, since 
as an admirer I probably belong to either “the 
corn-belt sophisticates” or to a class of “newly- 
rich Americans, without the traditional stand- 
ards.” Actually, I am neither newly rich nor 
surrounded by corn. I enjoy well-written 
stories, intelligent book and theater reviews, 
the humor of superior cartooning and gener- 
ally the thought dissection of the mass mind. 
The New Yorker seldom fails to supply these 
demands. 

If Mr. Harrigan reads easy liberalism into 
The New Yorker, I interpret the criticism to 
be based on his view that sincere purpose can- 
not exist in the frightening disguise of a well- 
fashioned sentence. . . . With so few maga- 


tines today offering relief from the John loves 
Mary fiction formula, The New Yorker pre- 
sents a refreshingly superior grade of well- 
written material full of appealingly ironic 


humor and penetrating insight. 


Donald C. Dickinson 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


BARS AND GRILLS AND BERGDORF-GOODMAN 
EDITOR: 


Unfortunately, the first issue of your maga- 
zine which I read had an article maligning a 
publication which I have enjoyed since its in- 
ception: The New Yorker. I can only surmise 
that your contributor must have a good many 
so-calied manuscripts which were rejected by 
the publication under fire. I am not surprised. 
His misuse of the word “proven” in the third 
paragraph of his article is an indication of 
his limitations, insofar as the use of the lan- 
guage is concerned. 

The only time I took umbrage at anything 
published by The New Yorker was a recent 
article they had on Spain and the Catholic 
Church. I thought the article should have been 
answered but after having been in touch with 
informed Catholic circles, I was told that the 
article was all too true. 

“The opportunity for tender comedy is great 
and it is completely absent from The New 
Yorker.” Has your contributor ever used a 
dictionary? Does he know the definition of 
the word “comedy”? .. . Another quotation:— 
trivial stories about uninteresting children 


Ill 


in suburban towns.” How is the world going 
to continue without children, whether they be 
in suburban towns or elsewhere? 

As far as the snide remarks about adver- 
tisers is concerned, I have before me a current 

issue of The Church Bulletin in 
which there appear the adver- 
tisements for neighborhood bars 
and grills and one for a liquor 
store. What’s the difference 
between them and Bergdorf- 
Goodman? None. They’re both 
—or should I say, all—conduct- 
ing their respective businesses 
to make money. 

The New Yorker will continue to be in my 
living room but unless your editors do some 
screening on articles they accept in the future, 
your publication will not. 


Ellen Urban Keogh 
Bronx, N. Y. 

Ed.: The British Fowler turns up his nose 
at “proven” but the American Webster (1949) 
approves. The world needs children but 
doesn’t need ads for bars and grills in Church 
bulletins. 


EDITOR ROSS: PERFECTIONIST 
EDITOR: 


Founder Editor, Harold Ross used to say 
that The New Yorker was only 20% the way 
he wanted it to be. A_ perfectionist, he 
searched endlessly for the right word, the 
clarifying phrase, the correct fact. The 
standard he set defied imitators. His passion 
for accuracy inspired his staff and his suc- 
cessors to a degree unsurpassed at most publi- 
cations, resulting in a product having little 
or no resemblance to the one described by Mr. 
Harrigan in your March issue. 

Unfortunately for THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
Mr. Harrigan lacks all of the Ross literary 
virtues—especially a passion for accuracy. He 
dashed off his piece without thought, care or 
study, thereby making THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
look downright silly to a New Yorker sub- 
scriber. I am not saying that The New Yorker 
is above criticism. Many mistakes went un- 
noticed as Mr. Harrigan raced along. 

The writer, a Catholic and a New Yorker 
employee for sixteen years (on the business 
side) regrets that this piece of bad journalism 
should have been printed under the Paulist 
Fathers’ masthead. 

Ambrose E. Shea 
Belle Harbor, N. Y. 
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TO RUSH INTO THE VACUUM 
EDITOR: 


All that Mr. Harrigan wrote about The 
New Yorker is sadly correct. It seems how- 
ever that his approach to the fundamental 
problem of American materialism leaves 

something to be desired. The so- 

aL ciety presented by The New Yorker 
is utterly unspiritual, formless, 

chaotic. A demonic power may 

\ eventually enter such an empty 
\UY house and give it a fierce, inhuman 

4 form and unity as the Soviets have 
molded Russian society. The Chris- 
tian writer should attempt, not so much to 
criticize the follies of our society, as to offer 
a positive contribution to fill up the void. What 
we need is a spirit of pity for our sophisti- 
cated materialists and a message of spiritual 
vision that will help to ward off the dark forces 
of lawlessness that are ready to rush into the 
vacuum of that type of life represented by The 
New Yorker. 

Mrs. Burne P. Taylor 
Washington, D. C. 


FIRST ON THE MENU 
EDITOR: 

Heartiest congratulations from “deep down 
in the heart of Texas” to William John Tucker 
on his excellent article, “The Dream of a God” 
in the March issue. Am a reader of THE 
CATHOLIC WoRLD for many years and I assure 
you that I would prefer to miss a couple of 
meals than to miss an issue of the magazine. 
God bless it, its editors and Professor Tucker. 


Rev. Bartholomew O’Brien 
Amarillo, Tex. 


Ed,: What would the world be without 
Texas and the Irish! 


CATHOLIC MIND AND PROTESTANT HEART 
EDITOR: 


I still maintain that Protestants, as a whole, 
have a more conspicuous charity in their 
nature than Catholics possess. We are de- 


prived of this characteristic through the 
teaching we receive over the years. We in- 
herited this attitude from the time of the 
great upheaval in the sixteenth century. ... 
We abhor and detest honest criticism and we 
insist that we as a religious group are im- 
mune to criticism. Woe unto anyone who has 
the audacity to pick any flaws in us, whether 
he be Catholic or Protestant... . 

We are too much interested in the display 
of our religion, Holy Name parades, large 
gatherings in ball parks with the recitation of 
the Rosary accompanied with pomp and cere- 
mony. What we really need is more instruc- 
tion in our holy faith—not in the Catholic 
Press because Catholics will not read... . 


Bernard Gregory Stone 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Ed.: It seems to me that the point is not 
less display of our religion at the Yankee 
Stadium but more display of our religion in the 
office, the school and in our daily contacts. One 
man can be a parade. 


“TIME” AND MR, STONE 


EDITOR: 


Your March issue contains a letter from 
Bernard G. Stone. I have seen several letters 
from him and they were all of the same bilious 
type. He impresses me as one of those liberal 
Catholics who are afraid to favor anything 
labeled “Catholic.” They get all their re 
ligious information and opinions from the 
Religion column of Time and then proceed to 
lash Catholics in general and particular for 
not following their lead. 


To get to the logic which Mr. Stone admires. 
Aceording to his letter Catholics have an 
inferiority complex and at the same time are 
smug, i. ¢., convinced of their superiority. | 
don’t think Mr. Stone’s logic is very keen. | 
don’t think he knows what he is talking about. 
Perhaps some generous reader will send him a 
primer of logic. 

Robert A. Poland 
Baltimore, Md. 


We urge our correspondents to make their letters as short as 


possible. 


Communications of 250 words or less are preferred. 
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A President Needs a Conscience 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Tre double ouster of Newbold Mor- 
ris and Attorney General McGrath 
is one of the most bizarre incidents 
ever to happen even in unpredict- 
able Washington. Some months 
ago, President Truman promised 
“drastic” action in investigating 
corruption in government. He ap- 
pointed Morris and 
McGrath lauded the 
special investigator 
as a man of “cour- 
age, firmness and fairness,” assur- 
ing him of “complete, enthusiastic 
and unlimited co-operation.” It 
seems that Truman had to appoint 
Morris to save face and after 
McGrath expelled the appointee, 
Truman had to fire McGrath to save 
face. The significant fact is that 
Morris’s staff of fifty investigators 
had already amassed a _ large 
amount of evidence that would lead 
to grand jury investigations of pub- 
lic officials. 

I suppose the various Presiden- 
tial campaigners will discuss this 
imbroglio under the cautious coun- 
sel of political advisers. Yet I doubt 
that even the Republicans will give 
the whole question of morality in 
government its proper emphasis. 

So far in the campaign we have 


Morris 


and McGrath 


heard very little about the moral 
aspect of public affairs. It is rather 
remarkable that so little attention 
has been paid to the most impor- 
tant question of all. Here we are 
at the peak of our power, exercis- 
ing a greater sway over human af- 
fairs than any other nation has ever 
commanded. In brief, the next 
President of the United States will 
have a more tremendous responsi- 
bility than has ever fallen upon the 
shoulders of any national leader. 
The question is: how will he exer- 
cise that responsibility, and the 
answer lies far more intimately in 
his moral than in his political 
judgment. 


I HAVE been combing the news 
items for statements by the cam- 
paigners on the problem of moral- 


ity in government. 

They seldom advert Morality, a 

to it and when they Minor Issue 
do, they tuck it 

away in a miscellany of assorted 
minor matters such as the St. Law- 
rence Waterway and FEPC. After 
many years of governmental moral 
delinquency in domestic and for- 
eign affairs, we find the Presidential 
campaigners still talking in mate- 
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rial terms. It is well to wax ora- 
torical about the tremendous indus- 
trial potential of the United States, 
about American technology as the 
workshop of our national happiness 
and about the need of conserving 
the sources of our material strength. 
Yes, it is true that we have every- 
thing on the grand scale, we Ameri- 
cans; our farms, our factories, our 
theaters are the biggest in the 
world. But have we no national 
virtue to talk about? Bevan is wor- 
ried that America 
may not be as wise 
as she is strong. He 
has more reason to 
worry if she is as honorable as she 
is wise. 

The political experts seem to 
think that morality is not at all a 
matter of a natural law that is 
absolute, objective, immutable. To 
some of them, public morality is 
simply a matter of removing the 
sources of temptation from public 
officials by narrowing their powers 
and by reducing the number of 
laws. A moral code with religious 
implications, so they say, is simply 
a sentiment since there are no ab- 
solutes of any kind in conduct or in 
any other department of life. 


Bevan’s 
Beef 


ae political experts recently 
have asserted that our government 
is even indifferent, and of right 
ought to be, to the whole question 
of morality in dealing with other 
nations. George Kennan, our new 
Ambassador to Soviet Russia, says 


that the behavior 
of States does not 
fall within the pur- 
view of moral judg- 
ment. Hans Morgenthau, author of 
a recent work presenting an Ameri- 
can version of German realpolitik, 
holds up national interest and mili- 


Kennan and 
Morgenthau 


tary and industrial potential as our 
primary concern in international 
affairs. 

Another expert claims that we 
Americans are romantic in intrud- 
ing morality into political affairs 
and that we should learn about bal- 
ance of power. No other nation, he 
says, would have risked its security 
for a “moral” issue as we did in the 
case of our intervention in Korea. 
In brief, there is a growing body of 
political thought in America which 
maintains that American states- 
men should concern themselves 
only with the realities of political 
situations and not with moral 
dreams of what ought to be: our 
State Department should consider 
itself exempt from divine scrutiny. 

The U.S. News and World Re- 
port has been publishing interviews 
with the leading Presidential aspir- 
ants. General Eisen- 
hower tells us that 
we cannot solve our 
problems and work 
together “unless we recognize the 
moral background to the business 
of human living.” That sounds en- 
couraging, but what does he mean 
by “moral”? His conception of mo- 
rality seems to be close to the mili- 
tary idea of “morale.” For he con- 
tinues: “I have a distinct feeling at 
times that we have been lacking on 
the moral side, that we have not 
made the most of our opportunities 
to understand one another.” The 
General will do the American peo- 
ple a great service if he will clarify 
his notion of morality: does it or 
does it not imply conformity to an 
objective code? 


“ec I | ke”’ a nd 
Morality 


Senator TAFT is, shall we say, an 
enlightened conservative. Yet it 
seems to me that he is not quite as 
much interested in morality as in 
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balancing the budget. For instance, 
in discussing our policy of refrain- 
ing from bombing the Manchurian 
bases for fear of precipitating a 
world war, Taft says that the Ad- 
ministration’s excuse for its policy 
was plain “hokum.” 
He claims the real 
reason was that the 
' State Department 
did not want to offend Great Britain. 
It seems to me that the Senator 
ought to be hopping mad if he 
believes the State Department is 
lying. It’s a damnable crime that 
cries to heaven for vengeance—this 
conspiracy that would allow a hun- 
dred thousand Americans to go to 
their deaths. If true, this excuse of 
the State Department is not hokum, 
it’s a hellish and monstrous sin. 
Perplexity about the moral code 
is symptomatic of our times. Our 
conventional standards have been 
disintegrating but the trouble is not 
so much a revolt against the moral 
code as a confused notion of what 
morality means. In our literature, 
for instance, there seems to be more 
unmorality or amorality than im- 
morality. Steinbeck’s characters 
are not bad people but merely bio- 
logical organisms. So many of our 
contemporaries, with a_ scientific 
mind, feel that they can accept only 
what is tangible and visible and 
can be verified. They cannot see 
or touch or measure the absolute 
moral code and so they are highly 
skeptical of its existence. In brief, 
they distrust all absolutes. 


Taft and 
“Hokum” 


‘ine American idea, however, is 
rooted in morality and in an abso- 
lute moral code: we possess abso- 
lute rights because we have absolute 
duties to an immutable Creator. 
“We hold these truths to be self- 
evident; that all men are created 


equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inaliena- 
ble rights... .” These ideas were 
the blood and bone of the American 
Revolution. They 
were not the private 
notions of Jefferson. 
John Adams wrote 
of the Declaration of Independence: 
“.. . there is not an idea in it but 
what had been hackneyed in Con- 
gress for two years before,” and 
Jefferson admitted he inserted noth- 
ing original in the Declaration but 
simply intended to give “an expres- 
sion of the American mind.” 

A few months ago, there was a 
panel discussion at the Waldorf- 
Astoria participated in by men of 
the caliber of Chester Barnard of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, Paul 
Hoffman, Russell Davenport, Peter 
Drucker, Harry Gideonse, and Er- 
win Canham, editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor. They tried to an- 
swer the questions: 
“What is America?” 
and “What have we 
added to the foun- 
dations laid by the Fathers of the 
Nation?” The interesting thing 
that developed was that these men 
at the round table quite agreed that 
America was a moral system that 
had material implications. As Lewis 
Galantiere said: “... the panel was 
taking up the fundamental chal- 
lenge which other peoples have 
flung down before us, namely, that 
we give evidence of our moral fit- 
ness to assume the leadership of 
the free world which history has 
thrust upon us.” He even went so 
far as to claim that America is a 
religious society governed by a sec- 
ular state. That is saying too much, 
but certainly the American idea is 
that of a people free to obey the 
law of conscience written in their 


American 
Absolutes 


“What is 
America?” 
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hearts, an objective law that repre- 
sents the will of God. 


lL. is not hard to understand why 
so many Americans are bewildered 
about the question of a moral code. 
Materialistic scientists have told 
them that all things are in the flux 
and flow of evolution and sociolo- 
gists have insisted that the expan- 
sion of our technological society 
has created the need for a new code 
of human conduct. 
Many have been in- 
fluenced by the 
pragmatists and by 
men like Justice 
Holmes who, having abandoned the 
idea of objective moral rules, see 
the popular acceptance of an idea 
as the only test of its truth and va- 
lidity. Justice Holmes defined truth 
as “the power of the thought to get 
itself accepted in the competition 
of the market.” That seemed to 
knock the bottom out of the con- 
cept of absolute, objective truth. 

I hope, therefore, that someone 
will ask the candidates what they 
think of truth and justice. Are they 
objective realities or can the people, 
by majority vote, create truth and 
justice? If a candidate believes 
the latter, then of course he will be- 
lieve that the government can do 
no wrong just so long as it follows 
the will of the people. If such a 
man ascends the Presidential chair, 
he has it in his power to drag the 
whole world down to destruction. 


How to 
Create 
Truth 


I. we know that a Presidential as- 
pirant means by morality what the 
Founding Fathers meant — accept- 
ance of an objective code of conduct 
—then we can safely proceed to a 
discussion of the details of his plat- 
form. Take for instance the ques- 
tion of European rearmament. It is 


not just a matter of clever personal 
relations with European nations or 
a matter of finances or of the num- 
ber of troops we send or don’t send. 
It is not merely a matter of induc- 
ing the European nations to show 
some initiative in strengthening 
and defending themselves. 

The main point is: what is Amer- 
ica helping to defend? That is the 
deep moral question. The present 
regimes in Europe are representa- 
tive of traditional Western culture 
and civilization. But suppose these 
regimes were to fall? Would our 
President be justified in helping to 
defend a Continental Socialist re- 
gime? There is a great hue and cry 
in Liberal American 
circles for aid to the 
Socialists. It is said 
that we have been 
backing the wrong horse in lending 
our aid to the conservative forces 
in Europe. William G. Carleton in 
an article in the Yale Review 
(Spring, 1952) concludes by say- 
ing: “The growing hostility of the 
Social Democrats towards the West- 
ern Allies is the price that Ameri- 
cans are now paying for their well- 
nigh systematic ignoring of the 
Social Democrats during the cru- 
cial years of the Allied Occupation.” 


Wrong 
Horse? 


Caenramcy for Catholics there can 
be no compromise with Socialism: 
it is based on a theory of the State 
contrary to natural law. It is in- 
different to the spiritual nature of 
man, and in fact stems from certain 
philosophers who claimed that our 
idea of God is only a projection of 
our ego, “God is a fiction to whom 
man has sacrificed his best human 
talents and perfections.” The tradi- 
tional Socialist feels that Christian- 
ity is the most offensive of all 
religions precisely because its God 
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is the most perfect and has there- 
fore impoverished His followers 
more completely than the gods of 
other religions. That 
was Marx’s idea and 
Bakunin expressed 
it: “God appears, 
man is extinguished, and the greater 
the godhead the more wretched man 
becomes.” 

The early Socialists wanted to 
kill the idea of God and with the 
dead God they would bury morality, 
truth, reason and all the other ab- 
solutes that have their source in 
God. The individual under Social- 
ism becomes a cell in a great so- 
ciety: he is used as a tool to further 
the advancement of the collective 
State but has lost his God-given 
natural rights. The logical, inevi- 
table development of Socialism is 
Communism. Stalin heads _ the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Shall we defend Socialism? 


The Robber- 
God 


| a Presidential aspirant is a real- 
ist in politics, then he will be an 
immoralist in office. I don’t mean 
immoral in his private life but im- 
moral in dealing with other nations. 
As a realist he will undoubtedly 
vindicate some of our frightful 
crimes of the recent past. 

The Atlantic Charter provided 
that the parties to it would seek no 
aggrandizement, would desire no 
territortal changes that would not 
accord with the will 
of a nation involved, 
would respect the 
right of all nations 
to choose their own form of govern- 
ment. In spite of this, a realist 


Blood on 
Our Hands 


President, prizing our national in- 
terest as the touchstone of our pol- 
icy, would ratify Yalta, Teheran 
and Potsdam and their transfer of 
one hundred million innocent peo- 
ple into slavery. 

If we think some of our states- 
men have been resorting to the big 
lie, we can expect bigger and better 
lies if a realist gets into the White 
House. Dean Acheson testified: “1 
do not know of any State Depart- 
ment people . . . who thought that 
the Communists were merely agra- 
rian reformers.” But John C. Cald- 
well, who headed 
the Voice of America 
program in China, 
has testified: “When 
Mr. Acheson says 
that no officers in the State Depart- 
ment have ever written off the Chi- 
nese Communists as agrarian re- 
formers, he is simply not telling the 
truth.” Somebody is lying. 

It is imperative, therefore, that 
Americans, but American Catholics 
in particular, should scrutinize the 
opinions and the record of political 
aspirants to the Presidency. Their 
political competence is important 
but our shameful record of corrup- 
tion in Washington and of flagrant 
injustice on the international scene 
should cause us to turn thumbs 
down on any politician who bears 
evidence of subscribing to theories 
of political realism. We are bound 
in conscience to vote for men of 
conscience. We cannot afford to 
take any chances on a man who re- 
jects the objective, moral law that 
is the base of the American idea of 
the Founding Fathers. 





“N : ! 
IEMOELLER sees Alexei.” “Nie- 
moeller finishes visit to Soviet 
Union.” “Niemoeller’s opposition 
to German arms is disavowed by a 
leader of his Church.” 

These headlines, spread over a 
short period of eight weeks, might 
have startled many a reader of the 
daily papers early this year. We see 
the same man moving swiftly from 
the political forefront of his native 
Germany into the limelight of So- 
viet propaganda in Moscow and 
then crossing the ocean, landing in 
New York and starting an Ameri- 
can tour. Puzzled at such a diversi- 
fied range of interest, the reader 
asks: Who is Niemoeller? Where is 
his real allegiance? Where are his 
heart and his hopes? In the West 
or in the East? 


a * * * 


By the end of World War I a 
young German naval officer, Martin 
Niemoeller, had become a _ heroic 
figure in the bitter submarine war- 
fare. The undersea region was a 
battleground where personal cour- 
age, decision and initiative counted 


Pastor Niemoeller 
and Patriarch Alexei 


by 


ARCHDUCHESS ADELAIDE 
OF AUSTRIA 


to the full and Niemoeller had ac- 
quired recognition and the respect 
of his superiors and comrades. 
Then came the German defeat in 
1918. Niemoeller, like so many 
veterans then and since, returned 
home with a deep feeling of empti- 
ness. What was the reason for all 
this fighting? What did these small, 
worldly aims mean in the face of 
an eternity that had become a real- 
ity in the hours of combat? The war 
had been lost and there remained in 





The Archduchess Adelaide of Austria, 
M.A., Ph.D., daughter of the Emperor 
Charles and Empress Zita, since the Revo- 
lution of 1918 which exiled her family, has 
become a serious student of the social and 
political sciences. Her research work on 
the complicated problem of expellees has 
taken her for long and extensive trips all 
over Germany, Switzerland and Italy, and 
brought her into close touch with the so- 
cial, religious, national and international 
agencies, as well as the leading personali- 
ties of these countries. Here she discusses 
the dilemma facing the former naval hero, 
Martin Niemoeller, who, as Pastor of the 
Evangelical Church, must either line up 
with the policy of the West or that of the 
East German Government— puppet of 
Moscow. 
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the soul of the veteran the great 
question, the call for something 
higher, something bigger. 

Niemoeller returned home to the 
study of the word of God. He be- 
came a pastor of the Evangelical 
Church and now felt able to help 
in the moral reconstruction of a 
country badly battered and shaken 
by the war. 

It was a critical time for Niemoel- 
ler’s Evangelical Church. Since 
Luther’s time it had been a State 
Church, protected and directed by 
the Prussian centralized monarchy 
and the German Protestant princes. 
The Revolution of 1918 had swept 
these leaders away. Now the Evan- 
gelical Church had to find its place 
in the new Weimar Republic. But 
the regime itself roused resentment 
and opposition for its failure to 
control the sterile fight among po- 
litical parties, and for its weakness 
in the light of the Bolshevik danger 
in the East and the debilitated con- 
dition of a defeated Germany in the 
international community. 

It was therefore with interest and 
sympathy that numerous Germans, 
and not always the worst, watched 
the rising of a new, strong, nation- 
alistic faction that was to become, 
after 1932, the ruling party of Ger- 
many: Hitler’s National-Socialism. 


Luxe so many of his colleagues, 
Niemoeller was a Hitler sympa- 


thizer until he discovered the 
leader’s real aims. Then his atti- 
tude changed: as pastor of the fash- 
ionable Berlin-Dahlem parish, he 
fought publicly in the pulpit against 
a power that sought the destruction 
of Christianity itself. 

In 1933 the “German Christians,” 
the official group that lined up with 
the government’s racial philosophy, 
won a majority in the ecclesiastical 


elections. A Dr. Mueller became the 
official “Bishop of the Reich” and 
head of the Christian Church. The 
following year, minority groups 
signed the famous “Confession of 
Barmen” in opposition to a State 
that dared to absorb the Church’s 
mission and to a Church that would 
allow itself to be made into a mere 
organ of the State. 

The fight was on and repressions 
were numerous. Pastor Niemoeller 
was arrested and held for eight 
long years in prisons and concen- 
tration camps. His courage found 
a deep echo in the free world. 


* * * * 


‘Taex came the collapse of the Nazi 
regime and the great blackout of 
Germany as a world power. Occu- 
pied, disarmed, devastated, the na- 
tion had no government and no 
politics of its own. It was preoc- 
cupied with its internal economy; 
lack of food and fuel, housing, 
clothing, workshops and tools. It 
was concerned about its millions of 
refugees and homeless; it was 
crushed by the fear of another war, 
by the danger from the East and 
by the problems of the Occupation. 

Slowly, however, the apathy of 
these desperate years was con- 
quered. The indestructible vitality 
of the German people as well as the 
international situation gave Cen- 
tral Europe a renewed prestige and 
importance in world affairs. But 
Germany was split in half, and the 
Bonn Government in the West and 
the Communist Government in the 
East each started a different “Ger- 
man policy.” 

It was in this atmosphere that 
Niemoeller, now head of the Church 
of Hesse and Director of the For- 
eign Relations’ Department of the 
German Evangelical Church, re- 
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appeared on the political scene. The 
former naval hero, fighter of the 
Confessional Church, high-ranking 
ecclesiastical official of the Church, 
took an all-out stand in politics that 
fitted in neither with his past nor 
his present status. His fight was 
for pacifism and neutralism and 
against the Bonn Government with 
its Western remilitarization poli- 
cies. 

Since the fall of 1950 he has led 
public meetings in company with 
the former Minister of the Interior, 
Dr. Heinemann, noted lay-worker 
of the Evangelical Church; he has 
appeared on the same platform 
with Socialist Kurt Schumacher, 
and he has approved the anti- 
militaristic Wiesbaden declaration 
signed by fifty-one notables includ- 
ing the leader of SRP, the neo- 
Nazi party. 


* ok * * 


A GREAT change took place in 1950 
drawing together men who would 
normally be enemies: a dynamic 
group of the Evangelical Church, 
the forces of atheistic socialism and 
the extreme nationalists. One sen- 
tence explains it: Europe was unit- 
ing. The Schuman Plan for pooling 
the coal and steel output had been 
suggested, Western Germany had 
been admitted into the Council of 
Europe, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization had been set up, the 
Pleven Plan for a European Army 
had been proposed . . . a powerful, 
basically Catholic and traditional 
project had started and it answered 
the deep hopes and aspirations of a 
peace-loving people. ‘ 

The reaction was{ sharp and 
swift: all those eleme‘ts of the ex- 
treme Right and the extreme Left 
joined in a common fiont to oppose 
a united Europe although their 


| 


fundamental reasons for doing so 
were different. 

Moscow cannot tolerate an anti- 
Communist third force in the world, 
a force for balance and peace that 
a strong Europe would represent. 
The Socialists cannot look kindly 
on a Europe united on any other 
ground than a Socialist Interna- 
tional; they cannot approve the 
setting up of an army which they 
condemn on principle. The extreme 
nationalists, continuing Hitler’s 
war, oppose the West and the 
“drafting of Germans for selfish 
American purposes.” The Niemoel- 
ler group fights the Bonn Gov- 
ernment with a deep feeling of 
ecumenical world unity against a 
Catholic front and in bitter opposi- 
tion to any Western policy that 
might stabilize the partition of Ger- 
many. A divided Germany robs the 
Evangelical Church of its strong- 
hold—the Eastern Zone—and thus, 
of the political influence it hopes to 
gain in the country as a whole. 


‘Toe Protestant Ecumenical Com- 
mission on European Co-operation 
in its meeting of January 13-14, 
1951, summarized the position of 
one of their own, Pastor Niemoeller: 
“Niemoeller and his friends re- 
fuse to choose definitely between 
East or West. Niemoeller warns 
against a ‘blind hostility’ toward 
Communism and is ready to make 
a stand against Catholic influence. 
He has been credited with condemn- 
ing the Bonn Republic as ‘conceived 
in Rome and born in Washington.’ 
Even if he did not use these precise 
words, the saying does at heart sum 
up one of his pet theories in the 
eyes of the general public... .” 
This bitter fight against the Bonn 
Government and against Catholi- 
cism has a deep-seated cause. The 
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above document explains it: “Cath- 
olics are sometimes accused of 
having abandoned the idea of uni- 
fication of Germany in favor of the 
creation of a Catholic and conserv- 
ative bloc in Western Europe—the 
‘little Europe,’ the Charlemagne- 
Union of Coudenhove-Kalergi or a 
new Holy Roman Empire... .” 


* * * * 


The campaign against Bonn gath- 
ered momentum during 1951. News 
reports told of meetings in which 
Protestant churchmen and extrem- 
ist leaders addressed the same audi- 
ences and fought for the same aims. 
But the coming of the New Year 
brought startling news: Alexei, Pa- 
triarch of Moscow and all the 
Russias, Head of the Orthodox 
Church, had sent an invitation to 
Pastor Niemoeller. The latter was 
to stay in Moscow from January 
2nd to 7th and was to discuss ec- 
clesiastical affairs with various of- 
ficials and also the question of the 
repatriation of Germans from the 
Soviet Union. 

The reason for such an unusual 
invitation could have been one of 
many: it might mean a conference 
between two Churches aiming at a 
possible union; it might visualize a 
discussion between two men seek- 
ing a higher spiritual achievement; 
or again, it might mean a meeting 
of two politicians representing two 
groups and seeking a common 
ground for struggle in a common 
interest. 

Pastor Niemoeller accepted the 
invitation. The customary secrecy 
surrounded the meeting. But the 
few statements that were released 
and the past records of the two 
churchmen speak more vividly and 
truthfully than the Moscow appa- 
ratus could ever reveal. 


To begin with, who is Patriarch 
Alexei? While the war was on, in 
February, 1945, the former Patri- 
arch Sergei of Moscow having died, 
a general council of the heads of the 
Orthodox Autocephalous Churches 
was held in Moscow to fill the va- 
cant See. After his enthronement, 
the newly elected Patriarch of 
Moscow and all the Russias, Alexei, 
signed, along with the heads or 
representatives of five other patri- 
archates, a common message to the 
people of the world. It consisted of 
an appeal for peace, a condemna- 
tion of the Vatican (accused of pro- 
tecting Hitlerite Germany), and a 
prayer of the whole Orthodox 
Church for the “. . . great leaders 
of progressive humanity and for 
the task they will have to assume 
in organizing the world, once peace 
will be re-established.” 

In July, 1948, the Moscow Con- 
ference of the Orthodox Church 
leaders issued another declaration, 
condemning the Popes of Rome for 
having throughout history followed 
a “policy of personal ambitions.” 
It went on to laud the statesmen of 
the Soviet Union to whom “all peo- 
ple have given their confidence at 
the elections of the Supreme Coun- 
cil of the Soviet Union.” 


* * * * 


y two documents are enough 
to show the attitude of the Moscow 
Orthodox Church. Concurring in 
the policy of its masters, it sustains 
the official “peace campaign.” It 
fights the Vatican, “the ally and 
supporter of bloody Fascism” and 
the ally of all those who “prepare 
themselves to cover our soil with 
the destruction of another war and 
to drown it in blood and tears.” 
By its ready co-operation, the 
Moscow Church provides Stalin 
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with a precious tool that he intends 
to use for two purposes: to prove 
to the world the liberal attitude 
of the Communists toward religion 
and to act as a central body that 
will eventually absorb all religious 
groups in satellite countries and 
undermine the Western World by 
promising inter-communion and 
common strength to Protestant 
units. 

It was in this atmosphere that 
Alexei and Niemoeller met in Mos- 
cow, as Pastor Niemoeller accom- 
panied by his wife and daughter 
and the secretary of the Russian 
Orthodox bishop for Germany ar- 
rived in a Russian plane he and his 
party had boarded in Germany on 
the morning of January 2nd. 


Aiccousens to a Reuter dispatch, 
Niemoeller gave an interview in 
Moscow on January 4th. Dining 
with Patriarch Alexei on that day, 
he had a long talk with Alexei and 
then asserted that he found that 
Russian churchmen “would be very 
glad to improve the liaison with 
Churches outside Russia.” No, he 
had not found hostility to Churches 
of the West and felt hopeful about 
the success of his mission which 
was aimed at a rapprochement be- 
tween the World Church Movement 
and Russian Orthodoxy. 

He was reported as having had 
contact and talks with Orthodox 
Church officials, heads of the Mos- 
cow Peace Committee and with “a 
representative of the Soviet Govern- 
ment” whose identity he refused to 
disclose. Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Vishinsky is quoted as hav- 
ing remarked, after Niempeller had 
returned to his own country that 
he “is an important man for Ger- 
many who can do much for world 
peace.” 
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Tess brief statements, allowed to 
trickle through the Russian censor- 
ship, reveal a two-sided plan. It is 
not the first time that the Soviets 
have tried to use “red deans” for 
propaganda purposes. Today the 
Soviets have more than one reason 
for seeking the co-operation of 
Protestant clergymen. Russian pol- 
icy toward Europe can only be 
understood if we realize that the 
Soviets pin all their political hopes 
on Asia while considering Europe 
as merely a military problem in 
their conflict with the West. 

In view of this, it is important to 
remember that the main strategic 
East-West route in Germany, the 
Berlin speedway, leads from Rus- 
sian-occupied territory to Hanover, 
to Westphalia and from there it 
branches out south to the Ruhr 
mining district and further west 
toward the Benelux countries. 

The most vital part of that tra- 
jectory — where it enters Western 
territory — lies in lower Saxony, a 
strongly nationalistic and pugna- 
ciously Protestant country. Its pop- 
ulation might, so the Soviets hope, 
respect or even sympathize with 
possible Russian moves in that area 
once they feel that their Church 
leaders are friendly with the Soviet 
regime. 

While then a policy of dealing 
with Evangelical leaders might fos- 
ter Russian military aims, it would 
also serve the purpose of under- 
mining Western prestige. Anything 
that can split Western unity and 
strengthen opposition to the Bonn 
Government, thus delaying German 
rearmament, plays into the hands 
of the Russian leaders. 


| this same policy would 
fulfill a vital propaganda purpose 
throughout Germany, the country 
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that the Soviets consider the cor- 
nerstone of all their European plan- 
ning and strategy. Russia is in dire 
need these days of a new and sensa- 
tional move. At present the West 
has taken the offensive: the Bonn 
Government has a_ constructive, 
long-range program to offer Ger- 
many and the UN has set up a com- 
mission to study the possibility of 
free elections in both East and West 
Germany. 

Thus it is the West which is lead- 
ing in the direction of peace, order, 
German equality and unification. 
The Soviets have now to devise a 
new propaganda stroke in their 
own favor. In making a Church of- 
ficial the messenger of their good- 
will and peace campaign, they 
might hope that Christians East 
and West of the Iron Curtain would 
back their move. But such propa- 
ganda has to be cleverly concealed 
under the cloak of religion. No gov- 
ernmental machinery can be al- 
lowed to appear. Therefore it is 
Patriarch Alexei and not the Soviet 
Government that sends the invita- 
tion to Niemoeller. It is “the 
rapprochement between the two 
Churches” that is put forth as the 
aim of the Niemoeller mission and 
not any political or military objec- 
tive. 


Moscow well knows where the 
soft spots are in the Christian 
world. It knows that Eastern Ger- 
many is vital to German Evan- 
gelical Protestantism. Communists 
know that Catholics are bound by 
Church discipline, by well-estab- 
lished doctrine, by supernatural 
ties that save them from yielding 
in time of persecution. Protestants, 
on the other hand, with their indi- 
vidualistic beliefs and their national 
Churches, are in an incomparably 


weaker position. The utter failure 
of the Soviet peace propaganda at- 
tempted through the Catholic Dr. 
Wirth is an undeniable fact. Com- 
munist Russia can therefore never 
hope to come to an understanding 
with the universal Church of Rome. 
“Eastern democracy,” however, can 
deal at least for a while with Prot- 
estant groups until the break comes 
—or absorption. And here is where 
the danger lies... . 

Pastor Niemoeller might visual- 
ize today a temporary alliance with 
the official Russian Church, and 
through it with the Soviet Govern- 
ment, in order to push German re- 
unification and to bring back into 
a unified Germany those -Eastern 
territories which are the strong- 
hold of the Evangelical Church. He 
might seek official protection for his 
followers in the Russian zone. But 
the conditions he saw in Moscow 
should have shown him a terrible 
precedent.. The Orthodox Church 
has made its rapprochement with 
the Kremlin and now it is nothing 
but a label placed on the govern- 
ment’s propaganda. 

Does Pastor Niemoeller realize 
that such a rapprochement with 
Moscow means a deadly embrace? 
An embrace that reduced the Mos- 
cow Church to the status of a mere 
executive organ of the Kremlin! An 
embrace that Niemoeller had so 
courageously fought in Germany 
when he openly opposed the official 
Church of Bishop Mueller! 
Niemoeller, in Moscow, think back 
to those glorious days of his own 
fight for a free Church? 


* * * * 


0. February 19th, Niemoeller and 
his wife again boarded a plane, this 
time landing at Idlewild. Stepping 
from the plane, he publicly ex- 


Did . 
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pressed his opposition to German 
rearmament. He claimed it would 
only increase the tension along the 
Iron Curtain, and that any man 
power contribution Western Ger- 
many might make to the European 
Army would be neutralized by a So- 
viet draft of man power in the 
Eastern zone. 

Niemoeller has thus come to the 
United States, not as a convert try- 
ing to explain away his former 
stand, but as a German nationalist 
and leader of his Church group, and 
he very definitely has not changed 
his views. Whatever it costs, he will 
not abandon Eastern Germany to 
its fate. That stronghold of his 
Church is the rock on which he 
stands. But by decision of Mos- 
cow itself, that European movement 
carried most powerfully by Catho- 
lic countries and true Western 
spirit, has to stop at the demarca- 
tion line between the Eastern and 
Western zones. This precisely is 
Niemoeller’s dilemma. When he 


was opposing Hitlerism so cou- 
rageously, he did not have to fear 
that he would be engulfed by an 
ever-rising Western (and Catholic) 
current. 


‘Teway, therefore, his choice is 
Europe or Soviet Russia. He must 
line up with the policy of a Bonn 
Government “conceived in Rome 
and born in Washington” or with 
the policy of an East German Gov- 
ernment, a puppet of Moscow. By 
becoming the messenger of Mos- 
cow’s peace and demilitarization 
propaganda, whether he speaks be- 
fore an audience in Western Ger- 
many or before the private audience 
of the Florida Chain of Missionary 
Assemblies, he must as messenger 
set his foot on a most dangerous 
path. If his dream come true, it 
will mean unity for Germany in the 
Communist leveling sense: it will 
mean that his Church will be 
raised to the status of a govern- 
ment-directed religious robot. 





The Bashful Bridegroom 


by MAURA LAVERTY 


I wer confess that I attach im- 
portance to the eye-appeal of meals. 
The radish roses and celery curls in 
the salad, the butterfly of lemon 
with the fish, the jade rain of pars- 
ley cresting a ruffled hillock of 
mashed potato—these little touches 
are to me part of the pleasure of 
eating, of the poetry of cooking. 

At the same time, I have no 
patience with women who rate the 
trimmings as high as the meal, and 
who have a snobbish and foolish 
notion that scraps of this and that, 
provided they are served with 
enough frills, will make up for a 
lack of hearty, nourishing food. 

Brenda Cullen was such a wom- 
an, which was one reason why her 
poor old father regretted the mis- 
fortune which forced him to live 
under her roof. Not that John 
Hegarty was really old. A sober 
and moderate man of sixty-three 
may be considered young, particu- 
larly if his father and his grand- 
father have lived to be eighty. 
John could have looked forward to 
another useful decade or more at 
his trade as house painter but for 
the fall which left him with a crip- 
pled leg. 

When he came out of the hospi- 
tal, it was plain that while the leg 
would serve well enough to carry 


him along a river bank, never again 
would it allow him to climb a 
ladder. 

He appealed to Brenda who had 
married well, so well that for years 
she had found it convenient to ig- 
nore her humble relation in Bally- 
derrig. On one of these impulses to 
which the least loving of daughters 
is liable, she took him to live with 
her in Killeevin, her grand house 
outside Dublin. Arthur, her hus- 
band, was not too pleased. But, 
being a mean as well as a wealthy 
man, he consoled himself by cal- 
culating how much more it would 
have cost to support his father-in- 
law elsewhere. 


I. is no use saying that Brenda 


Cullen became a snob through 
marrying into the wrong kind of 
people. The weak streak must 
have been in her from the start. 
Otherwise, she would never have 
looked twice at small-hearted Ar- 
thur with his colorless eyes and lip- 
less mouth. Her snobbery was out- 





Perhaps John Hegarty wasn’t to the man- 
ner born, but then neither was Brenda Cul- 
len, and we imagine old John stood the 
better chance for happiness here—and here- 
after. Moura Laverty is a novelist living in 
Dublin, where her husband is a sub-editor 
on the Irish Times. 
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raged twenty times a day after her 
father came to live with them. He 
was a particularly sore trial when 
her grand friends and relations 
came to visit. “Your father is so 
quaint, my dear!” her mother-in- 
law would say in an amused tone 
which turned the decent gentle 
creature into a freak. 

Everything about John was a 
source of humiliation to his daugh- 
ter and his son-in-law, his igno- 
rance of table etiquette, his coun- 
trified speech, his workman’s 
hands. And (this was the most 
galling thing of all) they found 
that no matter how good the cast- 
offs he was given from Arthur’s 
wardrobe, he never lost his look of 
a down-at-heel Barry Fitzgerald. 


* * * * 


Tue opening of the trout fishing 
season brought a certain relief to all 
of them. Old John’s heart hung on 
his fishing line. He sold his gold 
watch and apportioned the proceeds 
to cover his bus fares and expenses 
through the summer. Off with him, 
then, every other morning, on the 
Slaney-bound bus. 

There was peace and a great de- 
light for the man in those long days 
beside the trout-troubled water, in 
the smell of the stirring earth, in 
seeing the faint mist of green on 
the hawthorns strengthen to a vivid 
beauty which, in turn, was outdone 
by a flushed froth of blossom, in 
seeing the chestnut trees unfurl 
their umbrellas of pleated silk and, 
later, set all Wicklow ablaze with 
molten spike-heads. 

His fishing trips brought him an- 
other and more mtterial joy. At 
the crossroads public house kept by 
widowed Mrs. Iacy he got food 
which atoned for months of semi- 
starvation on Brenda’s luncheons 


where nothing was really plentiful 
except the cutlery and French 
names. 

“That was the kind of meal a 
man enjoys,” he said with satisfac- 
tion, after his first experience of 
Julia Lacy’s stuffed steak, creamed 
onions and baked potatoes, fol- 
lowed by gooseberry dumpling and 
cream. 

Julia, who was a big, white- 
skinned woman with eyes as good 
and as wholesome as her food, 
smiled kindly at the little man. 
“And you,” she said, “have the kind 
of appetite a woman enjoys cook- 
ing for.” As the weeks went by, the 
fisherman’s hunger gave her plenty 
of scope for such enjoyment. 


Joun showed his appreciation by 
doing many a little job around the 
place—a shelf put up here, a pane 
of glass replaced there, a touch of 
paint somewhere else. Small won- 
der that Julia Lacy found herself 
reflecting with a certain pathos on 
the difficulties besetting a woman 
who tries to run a business without 
the help of a man. 

Small wonder, too, that John 
stopped thinking of himself as a 
useless and unwanted old cripple. 
Instead, his mind dwelt more and 
more on the astounding fact that 
years and lines and gray hair have 
nothing at all to do with the age of 
a man’s heart. 

On many another man such re- 
flections would have had the effect 
of making him buy a bottle of hair 
oil, of inspiring him to spruce up a 
little. Unfortunately for Brenda’s 
ideas of what was due to Killeevin, 
John’s rejuvenation did not express 
itself sartorially. In fact, the many 
more interesting matters on his 
mind gave him even less time to 
think about his appearance. 





THE BASHFUL 


“Your father is becoming impos- 
sible,” Arthur commented indig- 
nantly. “He looks like a tramp. I 
wish you’d make him realize that I, 
as a chartered accountant, have a 
certain position to keep up.” 


Nor a week later, Brenda was 
made to plumb the very depths of 
humiliation. Arthur and she were 
playing bridge with Lord and Lady 
Dunleary when John, having left 
his wet boots in the kitchen, padded 
into the drawing room on stock- 
inged feet! Brenda was so upset 
that she forgot to take out the last 
trump, and she and her husband 
went down one thousand points. 

By what Arthur regarded as a 
very fortunate coincidence, the very 
next day in the club he ran into 
Jack Smiley, who was on the Board 
of the Samaritan Home for Old 
Men. Arthur was delighted to dis- 
cover that by pulling strings and 
paying a pound a week he could rid 
himself of his father-in-law. 

To give her her due, Brenda was 
reluctant to banish the old man. 
Under all her snobbery flickered a 
little of the decency inevitable in a 
daughter of John Hegarty. Besides, 
as she pointed out to Arthur, it 
would look bad when it got around 
that Arthur Cullen’s father-in-law 
was in a charity home. 

“Maybe,” Arthur admitted. “But 
having to introduce him to our 
friends is worse. Besides, we can 
always say that he had to be re- 
strained. Indeed, his disreputable 
appearance has often made me won- 
der if he isn’t slightly mental. But 
I can’t see why you’re advancing 
all these objections, Brenda. Other 
considerations aside, your father 
will be better off where he won’t be 
allowed to roam the country in all 
weather and at all hours. I under- 
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stand that the inmates of the 
Samaritan Home get no more free- 
dom than is good for men of their 
age.” 


* * *” * 


From day to day, Brenda post- 
poned the unpleasant task of break- 
ing the news. She found herself re- 
membering things which she had 
forgotten during her married years 
of luxury. She remembered the 
days after her mother’s death when 
her father had been mother and 
father to her. She remembered how 
he had given up the nightly pint in 
Murphy’s bar with his friends so 
that his fourteen-year-old daughter 
might not be lonely. She remem- 
bered how for months he had 
sucked at an empty pipe while he 
paid for the secretarial course 
which had brought her a job in 
Arthur’s office—and Arthur. 
During that week of procrastina- 
tion, there were times when she 
wondered uneasily if her father 
hadn’t guessed what they were 
planning for him. He, too, seemed 
embarrassed and as little anxious 
to meet her eyes as she to meet his. 
“You mustn’t put it off any 
longer,” Arthur instructed her one 
evening. “I’ve arranged for him to 
go into the Home on the day after 
tomorrow. Tell him tonight.” 


S ur was waiting for him when he 
got in, his clothes full of briars, his 
boots full of mud. His battered ap- 
pearance helped her to harden her 
heart. 

“I want to speak to you, father,” 
she began. “Arthur and I have de- 
cided that this just can’t go on.” 

John Hegarty started guiltily like 
a child who has been discovered 
stealing jam. “How did you find 
out?” he stammered. 
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Brenda was so full of her wrongs 
that she ignored the interruption 
and rushed on. “You have shamed 
and humiliated us long enough!” 
she said hotly. 

John stared. The guilty look left 
his face to be replaced by a look of 
pride. “Ah, hold on now, girlie,” 
he said, in a voice that was even 
more gentle than usual. “I know 
I’m sixty-three. And Julia — Mrs. 
Lacy—is fifty-eight. There’s many, 
no doubt, who’ll say that we’re a 
pair of old fools. But we’re fond 
of each other and so—and so we’re 
getting married. Where’s the 
shame or humiliation to anyone in 
that?” 

He had seen freshly-landed trout 
gasping for air as Brenda now 
seemed to be gasping for words. 

“Don’t be upsetting yourself any 
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more girlie,” he told her kindly. 
“Sure, won't it be an ease to you to 
get rid of me? Arthur and you have 
been the best in the world, but I 
know well I’ve been a nuisance to 
you. I’m too rough and ignorant in 
my ways for this house. Come on, 
now, and wish me happiness.” 

Instead of speaking, Brenda 
started to cry hysterically. 


Sonn HEGARTY never found out the 
reason for her tears, although they 
were to be a cause of remorse to 
him until the day of his death. “I 
wronged the girl,” he was to say to 
Julia over and over again. “I 
thought she was hard. That she 
was ashamed of me, that she didn’t 
want me. I wronged her—look at 
the way she cried when I told her 
I was leaving her house.” 


May Magic 


by ALICE PENNELL 


IN the May owl-light, 
Ere the stars burn, 

I found on the hillside 
One fairy fern. 


Dogwood is holy, 
Laurel is wise, 

But fern seed is magic— 
Flung in the eyes. 


Why should I slumber 
Through all delight? 
Pll watch the wee folk 


Dancing tonight. 

















Anne GIDE was an immensely 


Protestant figure. He carried the 
old Puritan principles of personal 
responsibility and moral experi- 
mentation as far as they can be 
carried. Everything he touched be- 
came a moral problem that had to 
be settled by the individual judg- 
ment, according to the dictates of 
the individual conscience. We need 
look no further for the reason why 
he had been a unique moral force 
in French life for the half-century 
that preceded his death a year ago 
last February 19th. 

Gide did not always enjoy hav- 
ing a conscience. That is what his 
first important book, Fruits of the 
Earth (1897) was about. This piece 
of ejaculatory, rather Whitman- 
esque prose sounds today like a 
mixture of Nietzsche, Whitman and 
Oscar Wilde; it is a “breviary of 
revolt” that advocates getting rid 
of inhibitions and making oneself 
available to whatever experience 
will develop and enlarge the per- 
sonality; it urges us to live “beyond 





Gide and his Eagle 


by 
W. M. FROHOCK 


good and evil,” and thus to become 
free. 

Two years later he came back to 
the same theme in a brief fictional 
farce called Prometheus Ill-Bound, 
perhaps one of the most revealing 
things he ever wrote. Prometheus 
comes to Paris, accompanied of 
course by his familiar eagle. As in 
the Greek myth the eagle feeds on 
Prometheus’ liver and waxes fat 
while Prometheus wastes away. 
Then one day Prometheus gets 
tired of being eaten, turns on the 
eagle, and eats him for dinner; and 
after that it is Prometheus who 





André Gide, now a year after his death, 
is still a controversial figure. Essentially a 
stylist and really great craftsman, he was 
also the most disruptive moral teacher of 
his time. In the accompanying article, W. 
M,. Frohock, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
French at Columbia University, gives a well- 
balanced survey of the man and his work. 
Dr. Frohock spent the winter of 1950-1 in 
Paris on a Fulbright Grant. He has recently 
finished his André Malraux or the Writer 
as Witness for early publication, and is now 
at work on a life of Bernanos. 
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waxes fat and everything is fine. 
The point of the tale, clearly, is 
that the eagle symbolizes moral 
consciousness, “the thing that de- 
vours men.” 


Jusr as clearly, the point of telling 
the tale here is that Gide himself 
never managed to eat his personal 
eagle. If not all his life long, at 
least through the years of his great 
creative productivity, it chewed 
away at him. In 1902, a few years 
after he had finished urging us to 
free ourselves, he is back at the 
moral problem again in The Im- 
moralist. 

This time he imagines a charac- 
ter who actually puts the precepts 
of Fruits of the Earth into practice. 
His name is Michel. He nearly dies 
while honeymooning in North 
Africa. During convalescence he 
feels certain nameless inclinations 
stirring inside him and decides to 


give them free rein. It pleases him 
to corrupt a little Arab. Later, 
when he is back in France, Michel 
even helps a poacher steal game 


from his own estate. And for a 
while he feels more alive than he 
has ever felt before, and life seems 
good. But he neglects his wife 
shamefully. Her child is stillborn 
while he is off for the evening with 
a Wildian friend. She loses her 
health. They set off on a travel cure, 
but Michel is unable to abandon his 
new ways. He still neglects his wife 
and she finally dies—in North 
Africa again—at the end of a night 
that Michel has spent with an Arab 
woman. 

The tale is an interesting as well 
as a horrid one. Critics have not 
said often enough that its moral is 
extremely clear. At the end of the 
story one cannot be sure whether 
the wretched Michel will go on liv- 
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ing or will commit suicide, but 
there is no doubt at all that he is a 
complete moral wreck. In its way, 
The Immoralist is an antidote for 
Fruits of the Earth. 

But Gide is not yet done. Suppose 
that one went to the other extreme 
from Michel’s and set up an ideal 
of completely inaccessible purity. 
This is the theme of Strait is the 
Gate (1909). Two young people 
love each other greatly, but the 
girl becomes so obsessed by her 
ideal that she is unable to face nor- 
mal physical life. She keeps put- 
ting off the marriage, finally gives 
it up entirely, and the story once 
again ends in wretchedness. 


* * * * 


So now where are we?—Well, the 
question is still open, as with Gide 
all questions are always open ques- 
tions. Between The Immoralist and 
Strait is the Gate he had written 
The Return of the Prodigal. The 
Prodigal Son comes home after 
having gone out in search of the 
same reckless self-fulfillment that 
ruined Michel. And yet, in spite of 
the fearful buffetings he has taken, 
he advises his brother to go out in 
the same way. This is pretty enig- 
matic advice, of course. It can be 
taken to mean that in spite of what 
happens to people like Michel, their 
way is the way one should take. 
Certainly it means that The Im- 
moralist is not the conclusive word 
on the subject. And certainly it 
means that Gide, who once re- 
marked that all his books were 
meant to “instruct and exalt” was 
a disastrously dangerous moral 
teacher to follow. 

For the moment, though, I would 
like to leave the subject of danger 
untouched and stick to the point 
that Gide was forever preoccupied 
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with morality. A month before Gide 
died, I happened to be talking with 
André Malraux, the novelist who 
wrote Man’s Fate. Malraux had 
said that he would answer ques- 
tions and I took the occasion to 
ask if he had felt Gide’s influence, 
when he was young. He answered 
affirmatively. And just what, I 
went on, had the influence been? 
“Why,” said Malraux, “his serious- 
ness. That was what we all felt.” 


Ans that of course is why, a year 
after Gide’s death, he is still such 
a controversial figure. This man 
had been, by common consent, the 
most disruptive moral teacher of 
his time. The latest book to appear 
on him in English, Albert Guerard’s, 
has a whole chapter called “The 
Corruptor of Youth”’—and yet Mr. 
Guerard is by no means unfavor- 
ably disposed toward Gide. Gide 
had declared that he wanted to in- 
fluence the young. He had attacked 
the home, the family and _ the 
Church. He had taught that any 
experience, even the experience of 
evil, was good so long as it was 
“liberating.” He had done his best 
to make homosexuality respectable. 

These are not new accusations, 
and his books are there to docu- 
ment them. But at the same time, 
precisely because every problem he 
met became a moral problem for 
him—-and in a paradoxical, Godless 
way a religious problem—he cre- 
ated a climate of moral seriousness 
about him. Gide himself, of course, 
never came into the Catholic 
Church, but the number of his one- 
time intimates who did was impres- 
sive. Henri Ghéon, the poet; Jac- 
ques Copeau the actor; Charles 
Du Bos the critic are merely the best 
known of these. Would they ever 
have done what they did without 
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Gide’s example of moral serious- 
ness? One can see how Paul 
Claudel, who tried for years to con- 
vert Gide, could have written to 
him, as he once did in exasperation, 
that it was possible to love and 
abominate Gide at one and the same 
time. 


* * * * 


Fix us, whether Gide was lovable 
and abominable is somewhat beside 
the point. We can respect him, as 
one has to respect a completely 
honest man and a really great 
craftsman. How Gide could write! 
It is difficult to read him in transla- 
tion,—even though he has been ex- 
cellently translated,— and realize 
how well he wrote, for he was es- 
sentially a stylist; phrase rhythms 
and word music, all the discreet 
harmonies and harmonics, are 
pretty well lost in the change from 
one language to another. And even 
if we could feel his art in its total- 
ity, we do not have, here in Ameri- 
ca, enough of the Frenchman’s in- 
nate admiration for good writing 
for us quite to understand the pres- 
tige that Gide’s mastery of his lan- 
guage gave his messages on mo- 
rality. 

The French put writers in their 
cigarette advertising where we put 
baseball players and movie ac- 
tresses, and it has been said that 
if Beelzebub himself put some of 
his undeniable talent to work on a 
book there would be Frenchmen 
who would want him in the Acad- 
emy. 


use ine by the way never made 
the Academy and accepted only one 
honor, the Nobel Prize—was by no 


means a born stylist. His early 
work is full of the over-ripe imagery 
that characterized the nineties. He 
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got rid of that lushness rapidly, but 
only to fall into the hyper-literary 
and the bookish: Fruits of the 
Earth, for all it has been praised, 
needs air and sunlight badly. 

But afterward he taught himself 
the secret of the simple, sober, 
tensely-throbbing sentences that are 
the despair of anyone who wants 
to write well. And he learned all 
the tricks of the trade for making 
writing effective. The Pastoral 
Symphony is a masterpiece of vio- 
lent pathos held in line by unyield- 
ing form. The Counterfeiters has a 
lesson for any novelist who wants 
to learn construction. Whole books, 
and very good ones, have been writ- 
ten on Gide’s craft alone. 


Bu: he did not have to learn his 
lyricism. That was born in him. 
Like so many other writers of a 
time which has put poetry in a sec- 
ondary position, Gide was a poet 
who turned to prose without put- 
ting away his poetic instincts. The 
best study of his artistry, the André 
Gide of Jean Hytier, finds Gide’s 
lyricism less abundant in the early 
poems than in the later prose 
pieces. And, note this, it is most 
abundant in those pieces where 
Gide speaks most directly to his 
reader. These breathe out the kind 
of deep fervor that Gide says should 
mark everything we do. 

My own personal eagle would 
take a solid snack out of my liver 
if I did not add that there are pas- 
sages of Gide’s that have moved me 
as much as anything I have ever 
read. 

That is just the point. What do 
we have so far in our picture of 
Gide? We have an essentially Prot- | 
estant figure who can never turn! 
his attention for long away from 


moral problems. We have a writer } 


; 
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who is at the same time a sort of 
preacher. And we have a literary 
artist powerful enough to affect 
even those readers whose religious 
and moral dispositions make it im- 
possible not to find him repugnant. 
* * *, - 

How false a picture of Gide ours 
would be if we left it here! For his 
admirable moral preoccupation and 
his great literary gift served a view 
of life that could not be anything 
but distorted because his nature it- 
self was warped. This is no cal- 
umny. Gide himself has told us in 
great detail how he discovered that 
he was a homosexual. The subject 
is not an attractive one, but we can- 
not talk about Gide without talking 
about it. Gide’s abnormality was 
congenital. It would be hard not 
to feel a certain sympathy for the 
young man Gide writes of in Lest it 
die ... who finds out bit by bit that 
he is not like other men. 

What is a great deal less compre- 
hensible is that he never came to 
realize that to one whose nature 
was inverted, as he knew his was, 
the world could not be what it is to 
those who are not inverted. He 
never made allowances, not even 
the very obvious allowances that 
ordinary prudence called for; he 
simply spoke out as though it made 
no difference that his views were 
views taken from an abnormal per- 
spective. His whole career needs to 
be understood in the light of this 
simple, obvious fact. 


Few writers have been better 
known in their own lifetimes. Gide 
wrote tirelessly about himself in 


Corydon, in Lest it die... , and in 
the long-drawn intimacy of the 
Journals. And others have written 
copiously about him: one count 
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mentions some thirty books written 
about him before his death, not to 
speak of the dozen others that have 
appeared, since his death, in France, 
England and America, or the hun- 
dreds of critical articles. Scholars 
may have to labor over a few of the 
small details, but the main outlines 
of his career are clear. 

Gide himself has told us about 
the sheltered childhood under the 
triple vigilance of the widowed 
mother, the attentive Aunt Claire 
and their English friend Anna 
Shackleton—all three strict Calvin- 
ists for whom to love was to repress. 
He has given us the pathetic pic- 
ture of the frightened, miserable 
eight-year-old summarily dismissed 
from the Ecole Alsacienne and then 
perhaps permanently twisted by the 
clumsiness of the family doctor 
who was called in to cure his habit 
of onanism. 

We have a clear picture of him 
as an intense, extremely religious, 
Bible - reading adolescent, tortured 
by the conflict between his Calvinist 
fear of damnation and the stirrings 
of his still unrecognized abnormal- 
ity. At nineteen he is already a 
poet. On the strength of his first 
two books he is admitted to one or 
two literary salons of the period. 
He is a Symbolist after the lush 
fashion of the early nineties, though 
a brooding, serious, and unhappy 
one. 


‘Tuan in 1893 he leaves his Bible 
behind and goes to North Africa. 
At Biskra he falls ill and nearly 
dies. When he recovers he decides 
to give free rein to his perverse in- 
clinations. In Paludes (1895) he 
recants his childhood faith. Then 
in succession come Fruits of ‘the 
Earth, The Immoralist, The Return 
of the Prodigal and Strait is the 
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Gate. In the same year that the last 
is published he also helps found 
La Nouvelle Revue Francaise, des- 
tined to become in time the world’s 
foremost literary periodical. 

He turns frivolous now, for a 
space, or at least his writing enters 
a period of playful irony. In 1914 
we get the joyous—and to the Cath- 
olic outrageous—Vatican Swindle, 
the adventures of the _ typical 
“Gidian” hero, Lafcadio. But with 
the war comes a new spiritual crisis. 
Gide is too old for the army, helps 
run a Servicemen’s Center, becomes 
deeply depressed. For a moment he 
seems ready for conversion, but 
then veers away. In 1919 he brings 
out one of the most deeply touching 
things he ever wrote, The Pastoral 
Symphony. 

Once again the vein changes. 
Gide and his friends discover that 
they are no longer a literary splin- 
ter group. They are widely read. 
Their review is internationally fa- 
mous. Gide now yields to his com- 
pulsion to confess. Corydon, a dis- 
cussion of his sexual anomaly, ap- 
pears in 1924; Lest it die..., an 
apology for his early life, in 1926. 
And in the same year he brings out 
his first and only full length novel, 
The Counterfeiters. Critics call it 
a technical masterpiece; a few of 
them add that in other respects it is 
a monstrosity. 


* * * * 


Tris ends Gide’s period of produc- 


tivity. The fictions he tries later 
never come up to the early ones in 
quality. His other books, with the 
exception of the continuation of his 
Journals and a sort of literary tes- 
tament called Theseus (1946), are 
occasional pieces. The decade of 
the thirties is largely one of politics 
and practical activity. For a mo- 
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ment he tries Communism; then he 
reports, very honestly as usual, that 
he finds it suffocating to the moral 
man and paralyzing to the artist. 

After the second War and the 
Occupation he is an old man, 
though still an active and curious 
mind. He has achieved a sort of 
Goethean serenity. In the last pages 
of the Journals he declares that 
where his life is concerned he 
stands by the record and repudiates 
nothing, not even the most unpleas- 
ant parts. For the old he is already 
a memory, for the young already a 
legend. 


Camcs have pointed out that 
Gide’s literary activity falls off 
simultaneously with his completing 
his public confession. They feel 
that as soon as he had purged him- 
self by revealing in public the na- 
ture and sources of his perversion, 
he had no further urge to write. 
This is the same as saying that all 
his books are groping attempts to 
relieve the psychic tension caused 
by his anomaly. 

I am not entirely sure that these 
critics are right. Gide was nearing 
sixty when he finished the confes- 
sions, and any creative vein has to 
exhaust itself sooner or later. But 
the condition they are trying to ex- 
plain is obvious enough, even if the 
evidence they produce at this point 
is not absolutely conclusive. Gide’s 
writings are the work of so abnor- 
mal an approach, his vision is so 
warped, that his books have mean- 
ings in them such as he never in- 
tended the books to have. 

Fruits of the Earth, for example, 
is a hortatory book that urges us 
to self-fulfillment; the word of wis- 
dom is that we should break our 
check-reins and let ourselves go. 
All very fine, but put the book back 
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in the context of Gide’s biography. 
Now we see it clear: it is also a 
hymn of relief from a singer who 
feels infinitely better now that he 
has discovered the nature of his 
abnormality. 

Or take The Immoralist, the book 
where we learn what happens to 
the man who devotes his life to self- 
fulfillment. For Gide—he tells us 
himself—the story is an introspec- 
tion: he is projecting in a fiction 
the side of himself that craved free- 
dom, just as later he would project 
into another fiction the side that 
needed restraint and control. All 
very fine again. But Michel is not 
merely discovering freedom. What 
delights him in little Arabs and 
adolescent poachers isn’t freedom, 
nor is it freedom he is after when 
he deserts his sick wife at Syracuse 
to spend his days with the sailors 
in the gin-mills along the water- 
front. 

Similiarly, Strait is the Gate ex- 
plores another of Gide’s moral ten- 
dencies. From childhood he had 
felt an aspiration toward the per- 
fection of purity like the one that 
animates his heroine, Alissa. But 
what Alissa feels as a desire for 
purity turns out, when you scruti- 
nize it, to be another name for her 
abnormal repugnance at relations 
with the opposite sex. 


Now these are precisely the books 
we were looking at earlier because 
they exemplified Gide’s moral ear- 
nestness. We see now that the voice 
in which they speak is a voice from 
an inverted world, where things are 
distinctly not what they seem. His 
eagle of conscience may have been 
a remarkably active and voracious 
fowl. The evidence seems to show 
that it was such. But it was also 
a remarkably astigmatic old bird. 
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But that consideration never 
stopped Gide. He wanted to influ- 
ence people and he was never 
particularly worried about being 
wrong. There was a self-confidence 
in the man that amounted almost 
to self-deification. He was reck- 
lessly indifferent to consequences, 
at least if we can judge by his work. 

For a moment, it is true, Gide 
seems to have pondered the tragedy 
of self-deception. Just after the 
spiritual crisis he went through 
during the first world war, he pub- 
lished The Pastoral Symphony, the 
story of a Protestant minister who 
kids himself into believing that his 
tenderness for a blind girl is dic- 
tated by Christian charity when it 
is actually the expression of crimi- 
nal love. The wretched man real- 
izes his error only after he has 
wronged the girl, brought about her 
suicide, alienated his son and 
wrecked his own life. But if this 
book, like Gide’s others, was a 
product of self-scrutiny, it came 
late in his development. And he 
went on from it to his period of 
confession — confession unaccom- 
panied by any trace of contrition. 

* * * * 


Bur few of us who hurried toward 
the newspaper kiosks through the 
murky Paris morning of February 
20th, a year ago, knowing that he 
was dead and intent on reading all 
that the papers said about him, 
thought of him as a danger. The 
men who felt his-influence were in 
their fifties and sixties now. No one 
under forty could recall the time 
when the publication of a new 
Gide book set off a wave of excite- 
ment, applause, and reprobation. 
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He was a tired old man who had 
died quietly at his home at the age 
of eighty-one. We had known he 
was going. 

Early in January, when the 
Comédie Francaise had put on a 
gala opening for the dramatized 
Vatican Swindle, the papers had 
hinted that he was visibly feeble 
and failing. Then his heart, weak- 
ened some years before by an ill- 
advised trip in an unpressurized 
plane, had given out on him at last. 
In a day or so they would bury him 
at his estate at Cuverville in Nor- 
mandy, and that, even for those 
who deplored every word he had 
ever written, would be the end of 
an era. 


| the French are fear- 
somely outspoken about their great 
dead, but few of the papers said 
anything memorable that morning 
about Gide. The Communists, of 
course, knew where they stood; 
they had not forgotten his rejec- 
tion of Communism. The rest were 
surprisingly reticent, on the whole. 
Most of the articles were made up 
of a vague tribute, a recapitulation 
of Gide’s career, and the remark 
that he still remained a subject of 
controversy. Somehow one got the 
feeling, reading what was written 
in those dailies and weeklies, that 
the reticence was the expression of 
some feeling of group guilt. Some- 
times it is true that an era gets the 
kind of moral leadership it de- 
serves. The first half of the twen- 
tieth century, in France, had had 
Gide and his eagle. 

Whose fault was it that he had 
held the place he held in our time, 
his or ours? 





God and Man 
and Mr. Buckley 


by 


CHRISTOPHER E. FULLMAN, O.S.B. 


One of the charges Mr. Buckley 
makes in God and Man at Yale is 
that professors of philosophy, so- 
ciology, and other subjects ridicule 
religion and set up a cleavage be- 
tween the scientific mind and the 
religious mind. The two are in- 
compatible, say the professors, and 
Mr. Buckley waxes eloquent in de- 
nouncing them. 

It is my opinion that Mr. Buckley 
is even more reprehensible in that 
his book sets up a cleavage between 
God and man, between religion and 
economics, between the individual 
and society. 

As a Catholic priest who has 
studied for four years at a mid- 
western university which describes 
itself as “liberal,” I feel that I am 
in a unique position to comment on 
his book. 

I agree with him that many pro- 
fessors are decidedly anti-religious 
in their attitudes. Some betray 
their ignorance of what Christianity 
is all about, some are merely in- 
different to the claims of religion, 
and others are guilty of the lack of 
good taste to which Mr. Buckley 
has drawn his readers’ attention. 


Tz religious mind naturally re- 
grets and deplores these attitudes. 
As a Catholic priest I have had 
more than one occasion to discuss 
with worried students aspects of 
the attack on religion they have en- 
countered in the classroom. One 
feels deeply the harm done to young 
people by the arrogant dogmatism 
of the pseudo-scientific mind. The 
tricks of rhetoric, the sly innuendo, 
the use of ridicule—one knows all 
about these things and yet one is 
inclined not so much to condemn 
their users as to pity them. 

No one who has been on the cam- 
pus of a secular university for two 
months is unaware of all these 
things. And yet I feel that Mr. 
Buckley has done a signal dis- 
service to the cause of religion and 
the good society by writing this 
book. That he was sincere in writ- 
ing it, I have no doubt. But it is my 





Christopher E. Fullman, O.S.B., M.A., 
agrees with Mr. Buckley that many secular 
college professors are anti-religious in at- 
titude. However, he parts company with 
Buckley in his concept of economics. Father 
Fullman has studied at Oxford and several 
secular American universities. 








considered opinion that he might 
better have remained silent than to 
set himself up as the spokesman 
for religion and ... and... for 
what? One is not quite sure! 

If the professors at Yale (or else- 
where) have created a cleavage be- 
tween the scientific and religious 
mind, Mr. Buckley has created a 
cleavage between God and man. 
One gets the impression from Chap- 
ter I which treats of God at Yale 
that Mr. Buckley is all for Christ. 
Indeed, one might conclude that 
God needs just such a district attor- 
ney to plead His case. But “thou- 
sands at his bidding speed. . . .” 
God does not need Mr. Buckley to 
defend Him and I am of the opin- 
ion that God must be just a bit 
amused -at his treating religion as 
an idea hermetically sealed off from 
life, from economics. In Chapter I 
he is all for Christ and in the rest 
of the book he seems to be all for 
Adam Smith. 

Now it is surely quite obvious 
that Christ and Adam Smith have 
very little in common. But in Mr. 
Buckley’s mind the things of God 
and the things of man are very 
neatly arranged in their own sepa- 
rate compartments. It never seems 
to occur to him, or at least he gives 
no evidence of it in his book, that 
there is some point of juncture be- 
tween religion and human affairs. 
He fails to demonstrate that reli- 
gious values must enter into all of 
life. In other words, Mr. Buckley, 
like the professors he contemns, 
seems to be unaware of any con- 
nection between, for example, reli- 
gion and economics. 


On: is certain after reading God 
and Man at Yale that Mr. Buckley, 
though he evidences wide and per- 
ceptive reading, is strangely un- 
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acquainted with what some great 
Christian leaders have been saying 
about laissez-faire capitalism for 
the past sixty years. Has he never 
heard, in his economic researches, 
of Von Ketteler? What would he 
have to say about the encyclicals 
of Leo XIII and Pius XI on the eco- 
nomic and social order? 

“Rerum Novarum” (1891) and 
“Quadragesimo Anno” (1931) have 
had tremendous circulation and 
have been widely discussed during 
the past twenty years. It is incred- 
ible that Mr. Buckley has never 
come across them in the course of 
his wide reading. In fact, it is en- 
tirely likely that if he were to read 
them he might come up with a com- 
ment such as some of his professors 
might make: “What business has 
a theologian got interfering in my 
field?” For it is certain that neither 
Leo XIII nor Pius XI would agree 
with him in most of his comments 
on economics. 

(I think it quite significant that 
among the universities listed by 
Mr. Buckley in Appendix VII as 
users of the “collectivist” textbooks 
of Samuelson and Tarshis are sev- 
eral Christian institutions, notably 
the Catholic University of America, 
Marquette University, Xavier Uni- 
versity, and St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity of Nova Scotia.) 


* * * * 


M.. BUCKLEY is very young. His 
recollections of the American de- 
pression are probably very slight, 
and he seems to know little of the 
actual practices of laissez-faire cap- 
italism in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries in New England or 
in the coal and steel towns of Penn- 
svivania, Illinois, and Kentucky. He 
rightly fears the totalitarian State, 
but what does he know of the totali- 
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tarianism of the mining patches of 
West Virginia. Has he never heard 
of the “company” town, the “com- 
pany” store? 

Mr. Buckley is boundless in his 
praise of the great American spirit 
of individualism. And rightly so! 
But in his reading he has somehow 
missed the story of the excesses to 
which the spirit of individualism 
may go. Has he never heard, one 
wonders, about the conduct of the 
Carnegie enterprises in Western 
Pennsylvania? It is tiresome to re- 
peat what has been described else- 
where with greater eloquence and 
thoroughness, but it may suffice to 
point out that when Andrew Car- 
negie was engaged in the “philan- 
thropic” work of founding libra- 
ries in the steel towns near Pitts- 
burgh and in the establishment of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy and the Carnegie Museum, the 
steel workers who had labored for 
years in the mills did not look 
upon these libraries and institutes 
as “gifts” but rather long overdue 
payment for only partially requited 
toil. Their word for it is “conscience 
money!” 


I. seems utterly repetitious, in- 


deed, to discuss the excesses of 
some American capitalists. One 
feels that Mr. Buckley should have 
known all these things, and having 
known them, that he should have 
come to the conclusion that if un- 
scrupulous “individualists” with 
tremendous power and influence 
have in the past brought their fel- 
low men to such straits as the 
slum towns of the coal and steel 
industry evidence, then, perhaps, 
there is some case to be made for 
the interference of the only power 
big enough to resist their abuses— 
the federal government. 
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One might go on at some length 
in discussing this aspect of Mr. 
Buckley’s book, but it seems to me 
to be beside the point. He is com- 
mitted to a whole-hearted endorse- 
ment of capitalism which takes no 
notice of the shortcomings of capi- 
talism. That is a matter for the 
professional economist to debate 
with him. What I am more con- 
cerned with is that Mr. Buckley 
seems so innocent of the inter- 
relation of religion and economics, 
of the co-inherence of the individ- 
ual and society. 


* a * * 


H. describes some religious cen- 
ters at Yale as having “no social 
prestige.” As if social prestige were 
the test of the impact of religious 
ideas! What would he have made 
of the feeble status of the Christian 
community in Rome in the first 
century? Where did he get the im- 
pression that the dissemination of 
the Christian ideology was a fait 
accompli? He seems to forget that 
the work of leavening society with 
the spirit of Christ has always been 
an uphill struggle. That there has 
never been a time when the Gospel 
has made its way into the hearts of 
vast majorities as an efficacious 
power for good. 

While he does not say so directly, 
Mr. Buckley seems to imply that 
the man of God, the genuine Chris- 
tian must of necessity -share his 
particular economic views. Fur- 
thermore, one gets the idea that 
Mr. Buckley’s religious notions have 
no bearing whatsoever on his eco- 
nomic convictions. 

And that brings us precisely to 
the point—it is to the extent that 
American capitalists ruled religion 
out of their economic transactions 
that the evils of laissez-faire came 
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about. Mr. Buckley berates Yale 
University because religion is a 
minor matter there and “collecti- 
vist” economists hold sway. He 
fails to see that there might be 
some connection between the God- 
less economics of nineteenth cen- 
tury capitalistic practice and the 
Godlessness of Yale in 1950. He 
notes that Yale is a private institu- 
tion and that its support comes 
from the great private enterprisers 
who have generously filled its cof- 
fers in the past. They are now so 
seriously handicapped by govern- 
ment and taxes that they may, per- 
haps, have to curtail or discontinue 
their contributions. 


I, is unfair to generalize. One can- 
not describe those who have pro- 
vided the financial support of Yale 
University as a group of Godless 
capitalists whose concern for gain 
led them to disregard human val- 
ues. And yet one feels that many 
of these patrons of education must 
have been indifferent to any values 
other than those represented by the 
dollar and the prestige and power 
that the dollar gives one in the 
world of economics. 

Has Yale slowly and uncon- 
sciously absorbed the philosophy 
of the great industrialists of the age 
of America’s economic expansion? 
Has it absorbed the spirit of mate- 
rialism? Has it fallen a prey to the 
idea that one’s religion and one’s 
daily life should be kept in sepa- 
rate and airtight compartments? 
Mr. Buckley has unconsciously re- 
flected that spirit. 

Isn’t it one of the strange para- 
doxes of human affairs, that the 
very attitude of mind which in- 
formed the activities of the laissez- 
faire capitalists and thus paved the 
way for the supervision of industry 
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by government, that this attitude 
now motivates the voice crying for 
the reaffirmation of man and God 
in the university. It is important 
to note, however, that the attitude 
remains unchanged. God and man, 
religion and life, the spiritual and 
the material must be kept in sepa- 
rate compartments. 

God and Man at Yale — the very 
title and structure of the book indi- 
cate that Mr. Buckley, at least, has 
failed to see the heart of the matter, 
namely, that religion and the val- 
ues of reiigion are a part of and 
must inform the affairs of the 
market place. That to speak piously 
of religion and then to confine it to 
the sanctuary is to stultify the very 
idea of religion. 


6“ 

H. who does not know what hap- 
pened before he was born remains 
forever a child.” And he who does 
not know the errors of the past is 
condemned forever to repeat them. 
Mr. Buckley is either ignorant of 
some phases of America’s indus- 
trial past or else he chooses to ig- 
nore them. But one wonders what 
he would say about this statement: 

“The public administration must 
duly and solicitously provide for 
the welfare and comfort of the 
working classes; otherwise that 
law of justice shall be violated 
which ordains that each man shall 
have his due.” 

Those are the words not of Marx, 
nor Lenin, nor Stalin, nor Lord 
Keynes, but of Pope Leo XIII in his 
famed encyclical on labor and the 
social-economic sphere _ entitled 
“Rerum Novarum” and published 
in 1891. 

When Leo XIII insisted on the 
right of workingmen to form 
unions and when he asserted that 
the socio-economic order is not 
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divorced from religion he was 
looked upon by many of the doc- 
trinaire economists and industrial- 
ists of the nineteenth century as a 
socialist. 

It seems to me that Mr. Buckley 
has fallen into the same error of 
judgment. It is incredible to think 
that a young and brilliant gradu- 
ate of a great University could be 
unaware of this background of 
religio-economic thought. 

What is even more disturbing is 
that he could permit himself “in 
the name of God, of country, and 
of Yale,” to drive the wedge of 
cleavage between God and man 
even deeper in our times. What 
kind of world does he envision? A 
world in which all shall show a 
dutiful reverence to God on Sun- 
day and then go off to their several 
enterprises on Monday with the 
feeling that Sunday’s business has 
no connection with the business of 
the rest of the week? Does he be- 
lieve that economic individualism 
should be permitted to return once 
more to its past course-—with God 
out of the picture and man merely 
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a “hand” in the mechanism, a sta- 
tistic in the labor market? 

It is outside the scope of this 
essay and of my own competence to 
make a critique of Keynesian eco- 
nomics, but I feel that one must in- 
sist that if Mr. Buckley is cognizant 
of the values of religion, he should 
show how they apply to the eco- 
nomic world he admires. This he 
has failed to do. Religion is not 
divorced from life. Nor God from 
man. The socio-economic world 
must be informed with religious 
values, and the co-inherence of man 
and man, and man and God, and 
the individual and society must be 
asserted and affirmed. 

My final objection, then, to Mr. 
Buckley’s book is that he plays 
right into the hands of those who 
would deny this co-inherence by 
divorcing religious principles from 
economic practice, by ignoring the 
past and robbing the present of 
perspective, and by thus confusing 
the minds of many sincere in- 
quirers into the problems of re- 
ligion and economics in our univer- 
sities, and indeed in our society. 


Sanctifying Grace 


by RAYMOND ROSELIEP 


Mork than a tree 

By a whirlwind stirred, 
The soul is shaken 

By breath and a Bird. 





Joseph Dutton of Molokai 


by SISTER ADELE MARIE LEMON, C.S.J. 


I, northern Vermont, under the 
very shadow of Mount Mansfield, 
the highest peak in the Green 
Mountains, lies the obscure but pic- 
turesque village of Stowe. It is here 
that Ira Dutton was born on April 
27, 1843. His father, Ezra Dutton, 
was a prosperous shoemaker; his 
mother, a woman of keen wit, nat- 
ural refinement, and considerable 
intelligence, had been a country 
school teacher. Both parents were 
deeply religious Baptists. Ira was 
the eldest of four children, two of 
whom died in infancy. His sister, 
eleven years his junior, died when 
she was twenty-two. 

No close tie seems to have existed 
between this brother and sister, nor 
indeed between the father and son. 
However, it can be said with cer- 
tainty that Ira Dutton was intensely 
devoted to his mother. Until he was 
twelve years old, she was his teacher 
and constant companion. Among 
other things, during the pleasant 


and uneventful years of his child- 
hood, she instilled into her young 
son a signal love for good reading, 
a trait which remained with him to 
the end of his life. 


Ix 1847, the Duttons moved West, 
settling in the frontier town of 


Janesville, Wisconsin. Here Ira’s 
formal schooling began. He at- 
tended Janesville Academy and 
later Milton Academy. Throughout 
his high school years, young Dutton 
worked after school hours and dur- 
ing vacations at various jobs. At 
eighteen, after his graduation from 





One of the handsomest and bravest of the 
officers in the Army of the Cumberland, Ira 
Dutton won a higher accolade as “Brother” 
Joseph, friend and servant of the lepers of 
Molokai. Sister Adele Marie Lemon, C.S.J., 
B.A., teacher of English and Spanish at the 
Star of the Sea Academy, San Francisco, 
visited the Leper Settlement in 1949 and 
since then has written two books on 
Hawaii. 
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Milton Academy, he accepted a full- 
time job as clerk in Sutherland’s 
Book Store. 

Like many another boy, his chief 
interests at this time seem to have 
centered around books and ath- 
letics, or in his activities with the 
newly formed fire brigade and the 
City Zouave Cadets, two organiza- 
tions of which he was an enthusias- 
tic member. 

In 1851 the guns at Fort Sumter 
unleashed a national disaster, the 
Civil War. When Lincoln issued a 
proclamation calling for volunteers, 
young Dutton enlisted with the 
13th Regiment, Wisconsin Infantry. 
An excerpt from the Janesville 
Gazette for this time reads: 

“The members of the Baptist 
Sunday School, especially his class, 
presented to Mr. Ira Dutton, who 
for some years has been their 
librarian and who is about to leave 
for the war with the Zouave Cadets, 
a valuable rubber overcoat and a 
Bible. The pastor made the presen- 
tation speech, expressing the uni- 
versal feeling that he would prove 
as faithful as any in the Army, as 
faithful as he has been in the Sun- 
day School, and that all would be 
proud of him... .” 


, a later, from the desolate, 
gray island of Molokai, Dutton, in 
a reminiscent vein, described in a 
letter to a friend the exciting de- 
parture of the 13th Regiment, amid 
band music, flag waving, and cheer- 
ing crowds. He mentions that a 
boyhood sweetheart rushed out to 
him as he marched along and 
pressed into his hand a tintype of 
herself. 

The Army identification record 
describes Dutton as having blue 
eyes, light hair, fair complexion, 
and being five feet, seven inches 
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tall. One of his generals referred to 
Dutton in these words: “He was the 
handsomest fellow I ever saw, and 
one of the bravest and best officers 
in the Army.” 


For Dutton, Army life proved ex- 
hilarating, and the next five years 
were packed with adventure, lusty, 
grim, and otherwise. He served 
with his regiment in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Mississippi. He rose 
from private to first lieutenant, 
and finally became acting quarter- 
master. 

Dutton was probably one of the 
youngest officers in the Army of the 
Cumberland. His duties were mani- 
fold; his responsibilities heavy. 
Under his direction large numbers 
of bridges, roads, blockhouses, and 
railroads were planned and con- 
structed. The youthful soldier 
seems to have had an expert, prac- 
tical knowledge of tackling’ any job 
that came his way. 

His official record bears no hint 
of incompetency or failure. A supe- 
rior officer, attesting Dutton’s 
worth, wrote: “He had a rare gift 
for business, was quick, accurate, 
and courteous, and handled the 
work with satisfaction. There was 
no more efficient man in the Army.” 
Despite busy or hazardous days, 
Dutton’s social contacts during this 
period were varied and pleasant. 
The girl who pressed the tintype 
into his hand seems to have been 
forgotten. In December, 1865, Dut- 
ton mustered out of the Army. 


* * * * 


Tue year 1866 may be considered 
as the turning point in the life of 
Ira Dutton. Toward the close of the 
war, he had met at a social func- 
tion a beautiful and prominent 


young woman from Ohio. After a 
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whirlwind courtship, they became 
engaged; and, on New Year’s Day, 
1866, they were married at Mount 
Vernon, Ohio. The unhappy years 
that followed are the “secret years” 
of Dutton’s life. His marriage 
proved a tragic disillusionment. He 
discovered too late that his attrac- 
tive young wife was fickle, un- 
truthful, extravagant, and shady. 
She promptly broke his heart by a 
series of flaunted infidelities; and 
then, after saddling him with enor- 
mous debts, she went off to New 
York with another man. In vain 
did Dutton plead with her to return 
to him. He sent her money from 
time to time, but his letters brought 
no response. Only the debts she 
contracted turned up faithfully as 
Dutton sank deeper into debt and 
despondency. 

His work became irregular, and 
then followed those dark years, 
seven or eight of them — years 
streaked with reckless experiences 
to which he refers in these words: 
“... L allowed the demon of drink 
to get me into its clutches. The 
sort of associations that follow hard 
drinking became a part of my life, 
and I was very foolish. It was truly 
a dual life that I lived. At night 
there would be one sort of associa- 
tion, and then by day a care for 
sobriety and respectable company. 
... Cannot recall any particular in- 
cident that caused me to change my 
life; think it was shame for acting 
so among capable, sober, and well- 
balanced men. . . . I determined to 
kick John Barleycorn out of my 
house... .” And so he did. Dut- 
ton took the pledge and kept it for 
the rest of his life. 


Delis from the mire of those 
devastating experiences of debt, 
drunkenness, and debauchery, Dut- 
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ton gradually became a prey to 
shame, remorse, and uncertainty. 
In his search for peace of soul, he 
joined the Episcopalian Church; 
but his heart was restless. His own 
words tell the story: “In 1882, while 
yet working for the government, I 
had decided upon a life of penance 
for the rest of my years. I decided 
that the pcnitential system of the 
Catholic Church was best suited for 
my condition.” 

The year previous, Dutton ap- 
plied for and obtained a divorce 
from his wife on the grounds that 
she had been guilty of adultery. 
Still in New York, she viewed the 
entire proceedings with utter indif- 
ference. It had been fifteen years 
since she and Dutton had been to- 
gether; they were never to meet 
again, for soon after the divorce 
was granted she died. 


* * * * 


A: this time, Dutton was living in 
Memphis, Tennessee, as investigat- 
ing agent for the War Department. 
Among his most intimate Southern 
friends were Mr. and Mrs. Benedict 


Semmes, devout and prominent 
Catholics, whose manor house was 
a cultural rendezvous for the elite 
of that day. To Mrs. Semmes, Ira 
Dutton confided his desire to be- 
come a Catholic. In the course of 
time, he was instructed by the well- 
known Dominican, Father Joseph 
Kelly; and, on his fortieth birthday, 
April 27, 1883, he was received into 
the Church. Mrs. Semmes was his 
godmother. 

Recalling this event years later, 
Dutton wrote: “My United States 
service was to end at the close of 
the year 1883 and I had to continue 
the use of my name, Ira B. Dutton, 
in all the official work. But, at the 
close of the year, I was disposed to 
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be a new person, Joseph Dutton, a 
servant of our Lord; so, reverently 
laying aside the Ira B., I was Joseph, 
stepping out to a new life.” Singu- 
larly enough, a year after Joseph 
Dutton’s entrance into the Church, 
his aged mother, the last of his fam- 
ily, embraced the Catholic faith at 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 


Is the course of his work for the 
government, Dutton had had occa- 
sion to visit the Abbey of Our Lady 
of Gethsemani in Kentucky. One 
day, early in 1884, he knocked at 
the door of this same abbey to ap- 
ply for admittance into the Order. 
After having lived as a Trappist 
novice for twenty months, Dutton 
gradually came to the realization 
that God had not destined him for 
that form of life. Accordingly, not 
being bound by vows, he returned 
to the world. 

In St. Louis, Missouri, he came 
upon a friend, Father Daniel Hud- 
son, C.S.C. (editor of the Ave Maria 
for fifty years), who invited Dutton 
to accompany him to New Orleans. 
It was there, in the library of a 
Redemptorist house, that Dutton 
chanced to read in a Catholic peri- 
odical a brief item about Father 
Damien. He was tremendously im- 
pressed. Yet, the article was but a 
glimpse of the horizon toward 
which God was drawing him. 

Encouraged by Father Hudson, 
Dutton wrote to Charles Warren 
Stoddard, then professor at Notre 
Dame University, for information 
about Molokai. He went back to 
Janesville to see his mother, and a 
few weeks later he was in San 
Francisco booking steerage passage 
for Hawaii. Having arrived in 
Honolulu, he presented himself to 
Bishop Hermann Koeckemann and 
offered his services for the leper 
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colony. Having obtained the bish- 
op’s approval and blessing, as well 
as the approbation of King Kala- 
kaua and the permission of the 
Board of Health, Joseph Dutton, in 
company with some fifty lepers, 
boarded the little inter - island 
steamer, the Kilauea, which was to 
take him to Molokai. 


* * * * 


I+ would have been an inestimable 
privilege to have witnessed the first 
meeting of Joseph Dutton and 
Damien de Veuster on that morning 
of July 29, 1886; the one, an erect 
and lean, but well-knit figure, trim 
in. an immaculately clean blue 
denim suit; the other, a_ stocky, 
rather heavy-set man in a some- 
what soiled and ill-fitting cassock; 
a priest in the advanced stages of 
leprosy. 

Damien welcomed Joseph Dutton, 
examined his credentials, and in- 
vited him into his buggy—a wide, 
low, rattling affair drawn by a 
gentle, old horse. Years later, de- 
scribing that morning to a friend, 
Dutton wrote: “I was happy as we 
drove along that morning. The 
Father talked eagerly, telling how 
he had wanted Brothers here, but 
the Mission had none to spare yet. 
So he called me Brother, as I had 
come to stay, and gave me at once 
the care of two churches. He was 
full of plans that morning, talking 
of what he wished for his lepers, 
the dreams he had always had.” 
Father Damien had called him 
“Brother,” a title which was to re- 
main his until death. 


i less than a week after his ar- 


rival, Brother Dutton had more 
tasks to do than he could hope to 
accomplish in the span of a short 
day. As the months sped by, he 
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became, under the direction of Doc- 
tor Arthur Mouritz, resident physi- 
cian of the settlement, an expert in 
the rudiments of surgery. Daily he 
assisted Father Damien in cleaning 
and dressing the patients’ sores, or 
in the role of carpenter, stone- 
mason, gardener, undertaker, sac- 
ristan, or secretary. The heroic 
leper priest, in his feverish race 
with death, was currently initiating 
countless projects which fell back 
on his co-worker for completion. 

In admiration of Brother Dutton, 
Doctor Mouritz later wrote: “That 
man had a divine temper; nothing 
could ruffle it. No vulgar or angry 
speech ever emanated from his lips; 
nothing could make him angry; 
and the more work fell to his lot, 
the better he liked it.” 

During their three years of inti- 
mate association, a deep and warm 
friendship developed between Jo- 
seph Dutton and Father Damien; 
the one, a man of machine-like effi- 
ciency, cool, methodical, and prac- 
tical; the other, a man of indomita- 
ble spirit, zealous, impetuous, over- 
anxious, but always generous of 
himself. Both were men of re- 
markable stamina; both, though so 
diverse in temperament and appear- 
ance, had one trait in common—a 
Christ-like love for the lepers. 


* as * x 


F nae DAMIEN died on April 15, 
1889, three years after Dutton’s ar- 


rival. Scarcely had the remains of 
the saintly priest been laid to rest 
beside his little church at Kalawao 
when a flood of letters poured into 
the settlement from all parts of the 
world. The task of acknowledging 
these letters fell to Brother Dutton. 
This was the beginning of a corre- 
spondence that was to reach amaz- 
ing proportions, consuming count- 
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less hours of the quiet, tropical 
nights. 

Perhaps one of the most interest- 
ing items found among Dutton’s 
effects after his death was his ad- 
dress book, a small, cheaply bound 
record of over a hundred pages into 
which he had entered, in his fine 
Spencerian, the names of nearly 
4,000 correspondents — presidents, 
cabinet officers, writers, scientists, 
inventors, physicians, clergymen, 
business men, benefactors of the 
lepers and his, and old family 
friends. Dutton evidently enjoyed 
this epistolary contact with the out- 
side world, but it was not until the 
twilight of his life that he was able 
to devote any portion of the day to 
his far-flung correspondence. Al- 
though Dutton’s numerous letters 
have no literary value, in the ap- 
praisement of two great men, they 
are priceless. 


j ween Father Damien’s death, Jo- 
seph Dutton was for the next forty 
years an integral part of the leper 
settlement. His army training had 
developed his talent for organiza- 
tion and administration, a talent 
which the Territorial Board of 
Health repeatedly recognized. Dur- 
ing days filled with added respon- 
sibilities, Brother Dutton rejoiced 
to see the fulfillment of Father 
Damien’s dreams for his lepers: 
the erection of a modern hospital, 
the installation of up-to-date equip- 
ment, the improvement of housing 
conditions, and the arrival of more 
Brothers, Sisters, and priests. 
Before the turn of the century, 
two events of world-wide interest 
filled the heart of Joseph Dutton 
with deep satisfaction; namely, the 
widespread publication of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s classic philippic 
in defense of Father Damien, and 
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the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United States. 

Like Ignatius of Loyola, Dutton 
had been a soldier, and a soldier he 
remained to the end of his life. Im- 
mediately after the annexation, he 
erected a flagpole on a promontory 
near his dwelling. For years there- 
after, he raised and lowered the 
Stars and Stripes with as much 
solemnity as though the entire 
United States army were witnessing 
his action. 


0, one occasion, having read that 
the United States fleet was on a 
world tour, Dutton wrote in a letter 
to a friend that he hoped he and his 
boys would be able to see the ships 
as they passed the islands. In- 
formed of Dutton’s desire, Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt forthwith 
contacted the Secretary of the 
Navy. A few hours later the fol- 
lowing cable was sent to Rear Ad- 
miral C. S. Sperry of the flagship 
Connecticut, then at Pearl Harbor: 

“Divert from course. Pass Molo- 
kai Island in battle formation. 
Show naval powers to Brother Dut- 
ton. Dip color. Then continue to 
Japan. July 16, 1908.” 

And thus it came about that on 
the lonely shores of Molokai, a 
white-haired but erect ex-soldier of 
the G.A.R., surrounded by a hand- 
ful of leprous boys, thrilled to the 
resounding salute of the American 
fleet. 


* * ok * 


Joszen Dutton, unlike Father 
Damien, received many more such 
honors with the passing of the 
years. In 1929, our Holy Father, 


Pius XI, sent him a special Apos- 
tolic Benediction; and, in the same 
year, the House of Representatives 
in Hawaii passed a_ resolution 
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thanking Dutton for his inspiring 
work and service. Writing to a 
Protestant friend at this time Dut- 
ton said: “I have been blessed for 
the little I have tried to do. Truly, 
life has been good to me here.” 

Only once in those forty-four 
years did Brother Dutton ever ex- 
press a desire to leave the land of 
his exile, and that was at the begin- 
ning of World War I. Seventy 
years old at the time, he proposed 
to write President Wilson asking 
his permission to mobilize a com- 
pany of Grand Army veterans, 
equip them in their blue uniform, 
and conduct them to France. “Not 
that we would be much good,” he 
wrote. “The army would be stum- 
bling over us, but it would be an 
example for the youngsters at home 
—and for the country.” 

However, after giving the matter 
more thought, Dutton realized that 
the plan was not practical. To help 
the cause, he invested the last of his 
slender resources in Liberty bonds 
instead, and sent his fine binoculars 
(a relic of Civil War days) to the 
War Department with the stipula- 
tion that they be used in the service 
of his country. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy at the 
time, acknowledged the receipt of 
the binoculars, and later informed 
Dutton that his gift had been requi- 
sitioned to a battleship. After the 
war, the binoculars were returned 
to Molokai accompanied by a cer- 
tificate of appreciation. 


Ix the last decade of his life, when 
the infirmities of old age had some- 
what incapacitated him, Brother 
Dutton could record with joy in his 
heart: “Molokai is not what it was 
in Damien’s day, or when I first 
came here. Up to 1902 or 1903, con- 
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ditions were far from good here in 
the settlement. But there has been 
a great change, and today the place 
is as orderly, as happy, as any spot 
in the world. Our patients have 
movies, radios, and even a few auto- 
mobiles. I have not seen a flying 
machine, bit we have everything 
else.” 

Dutton had not long to wait be- 
fore he did see a flying machine, 
thanks to Major General Charles 
Morton, commander of the Ameri- 
can forces in Hawaii, who sent a 
contingent of army planes to circle 
and stunt over Molokai for the 
benefit of a venerable old soldier of 
Civil War days. 


Sineue Father Damien, Brother 
Dutton never contracted leprosy. 
He died from the infirmities of old 
age. The beginning of the end came 
for him one August evening when 
he collapsed on his doorstep, a few 
moments after lowering the flag. 
For weeks he hovered between life 
and death; then followed a slow 
convalescence with months of futile 
hospitalization. Finally, the Sis- 
ters prevailed upon him to go to 
Honolulu for treatment. Reluc- 
tantly Brother Joseph consented, 
thus ending his voluntary exile of 
forty-four years. 

He was never to see his loved 
lepers again, for death claimed him 
eight months later, on March 26, 
1931, a few weeks before his eighty- 
eighth birthday. A Solemn Requiem 
Mass was sung for him in the 
Cathedral of Our Lady of Peace in 
Honolulu; and then, with military 
honors, the gallant old soldier of 
Christ was taken back to Molokai 


to be buried near Father Damien 
and their lepers. 

There are those who have inti- 
mated that Dutton was self-cen- 
tered, boastful, eccentric, and that 
he may have sought notoriety by 
his self-imposed penance. These 
charges can be answered best by an 
unbiased and thoughtful study of 
his numerous letters, or even by a 
cursory examination of his record 
of forty-four years’ service among 
the lepers. Undoubtedly, Dutton 
had his flaws. What mortal has 
not?. But there is little self-esteem 
in a man who could carry into effect 
his heroic resolution as expressed 
in these words: “I determined to 
spend the remainder of my life in 
penance for past wrongs and to find 
some work without pay where I 
could be helpful and do my best for 
all.” 

Dutton was humble. At one time, 
Father Damien urged him to study 
for the priesthood. Dutton replied 
that the priesthood was only for 
men of high character or great 
purity, and that he was unworthy 
of the honor. These sentiments, as- 
suredly, do not savor of pride. 

If Dutton was eccentric, eccen- 
tricity is no detriment to sanctity. 
One can readily overlook the eccen- 
tricities of a man who in the even- 
tide of his life could say: “You 
speak of the glory of old age. Yes, 
I am near the blessed peace of 
death, and I hold that I never made 
any real sacrifice in coming here. 
I have been blessed for it.” 

The world today stands in great 
need of more men like Joseph Dut- 
ton to help it maintain a true test 
of values. 





Uncle Sam: Landlord 


by VIRGINIA BECK SMITH 


Nor six months before I would 
have tingled right down to my 
middle class marrow at the very 
thought of living in any housing 
project. There were such settle- 
ments in my native city but I ex- 
perienced an admixture of emotions 
on passing them: a satisfied social 
consciousness that such under- 
privileged people were saved from 
the slums, and at the same time, 
regret that our economic system or 
their own failure prevented the res- 
idents from owning, or at least 
renting, their own private dwellings. 

I argued the point with social 
workers who insisted, with the cal- 
lous realism of those whose shiny 
idealism has been tarnished by 
years of handling such cases, that 
there would always b. a segment 
of the population which would need 
the paternal support of the govern- 
ment or whatever agency would 
underwrite their welfare. 

For reinforcement to their argu- 
ment was the Biblical dictum that 
the poor you have always with you, 
and the ethical injunction to do 
such works of mercy as feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, and shel- 
ter the shelterless. The common 
good demands that the private 
goods of individuals in society be 
guaranteed by the community if no 


other aid make itself available. 
That is where the government gets 
its mandate to enter the field of 
housing. 


* * * * 


Bor there are housing projects 
and housing projects: those in- 
tended to remove the evil of sub- 
standard dwellings, and_ those 
which were erected hastily during 
the war to satisfy an immediate de- 
mand for housing defense workers. 
When these families moved out, it 
became the rule to admit only vet- 
erans with children. We satisfied 
both those requirements, plus the 
more cogent one of not being able 
to find in the whole city of Wash- 
ington any house whose rent was 
within our means. So, eagerly, we 
sought and finally obtained a unit 
in one of the Federal Defense Hous- 
ing Projects. 

It had the romantic name of one 





Due probably to the deep-down urge for 
private property, all landlords come in for 
plenty of hard knocks and hostile criti- 
cism, and Uncle Sam himself is no excep- 
tion to this treatment when he takes over 
the job of lessor. Virginia Beck Smith, M.A., 
faculty wife at the University of Notre 
Dame, writes with amusing candor out of 
her own experience in various government 
housing projects. 
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of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, and its 
streets were likewise named with 
poetic color, but there any resem- 
blance to beauty of fact or fiction 
ended. Sometimes first impressions 
which are unfavorable take an 
amended tone when familiarity 
cuts the edge off strangeness. But 
I must confess that time never did 
soften the impact of that first view 
of what we shall call Mannering for 
the sake of merciful disguise. 


One could not have said that it 
mushroomed up in answer to a war- 
time need for housing for if one is 
literal one must admit that mush- 
rooms have a saving roundness to 
them. Mannering was spread out 
like a huge pat of butter on an iso- 
lated pancake of land. It was flat 
with the flatness of those people 
and things which have no ambition 
to rise very far above the earth. 

All great architecture, like the 
aspirations of the artist who de- 
signs it, has a tendency to rise up 
like a prayer. Cathedrals are man’s 
mighty thrust at reaching heaven, 
a tremendous jump of stone into 
the sky. Even skyscrapers show 
desire for divinity of a secular bent: 
man’s urge to be and build some- 
thing far bigger than himself. 

But Mannering had no desires, 
no ambitions, nothing but a hori- 
zontal dullness, and human nature 
abhors that. Things must go up or 
down, for if they merely go along, 
men and women are afflicted with 
ennui, which is a creeping paraly- 
sis of the spirit. Mannering merely 
strung along with the earth, like a 
tow of flat-headed garages which 
are quite all right inasmuch as they 
fulfill their purpose, which is to 
house only machines. 

Mannering, however, was meant 
to house human beings and that is 
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where it failed, for instead of help- 
ing them to be more human, it 
forced them into the position of be- 
ing less. The weight of its ugliness 
flattened their souls, and they be- 
came plain people, the “common 
men” so mistakenly saluted in our 
democracy which, since it right- 
fully disdains the role of the Supe- 
rior State, should cultivate instead 
Superior Citizens. 


a * * * 


So much for the exterior aspect of 
Mannering. Inside, it had the ap- 
pearance of being improvised from 
an architect’s nightmare. Every- 
thing was as obviously displayed as 
milady’s attractions in this year’s 
fashions. The kitchen with all its 


utilitarian objects was one with the 
dinette and living room. The first 
things that leaped to the eye were 
the gas heater, squatting in all its 


unabashed rotundity in the center 
of the combined rooms, and hang- 
ing on the wall opposite it, the large 
gas meter. Next-door neighbor to 
the water heater was the midget 
size apartment range, and across 
from it, a cramped step away, was 
the kitchen sink. 

Actually the kitchen was an 
aisle through which one passed 
from the dinette to the bath, which 
was a misnomer for it boasted only 
a barracks-style shower. One thing - 
that could be said in favor of the 
kitchen was that it allowed no 
wasted steps. I often thought of 
the wide open spaces of the old- 
fashioned kitchens, in particular 
that of my grandparents. A swift 
hurdle of my mind backward into 
time brought the vision of Grand- 
father sitting at the table while 
Grandmother prepared his dinner. 
He, in the manner of a railroad 
switchman, would berate her for 
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the inefficiency of her movements, 
plotting for her how this step and 
that could be eliminated as fruit- 
less duplication, as being without 
purpose. 

As a child I thought how smart 
Grandfather was to figure such 
things out, how kind it was of him 
to be so thoughtful of Grandma 
whom I didn’t understand at all 
when she muttered something to 
the effect that if Grandfather paid 
as much attention to the wagging 
of his tongue as he did to her mov- 
ing feet there would be more peace 
in the family. 


* * * * 


A: that, Grandmother did not 
have to worry about whether her 
husband’s censure echoed beyond 
their own walls. At Mannering the 
walls were not even whisper-proof, 
and they had a remarkable dissimi- 
larity to one another. It seemed as 
if the contract had been let for each 
wall individually. The front wall, 
of course, was partly windowed, 
but there was a small space to the 
left and right of the windows that 
was constructed of the most ob- 
durate material. It defied all tacks 
and nails and all my desperate ef- 
forts to hang a picture thereon. 

Finally we conquered the con- 
crete hardness of it and filled the 
larger space to the left with Wintz’s 
“Blue Door.” That picture was the 
gateway to beauty. It opened from 
a homey cottage through a friendly 
open door to a placid inlet. This 
became an outlet for me, an escape 
from the prison bareness of our 
unit. If the purpose of art is to take 
one out of one’s self and one’s sur- 
roundings, the “Blue Door” ac- 
complished its mission. 

The units were like multiples of 
Siamese twins, joined to each other 
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on several sides. With the walls as 
echo-full as they were, it was thus 
possible to participate in the lives 
of several other families by virtue 
of being able to hear any and all 
sounds. It would have been the 
perfect laboratory for the analyst 
of human nature, for he could hear 
all without being observed him- 
self. 

It reminded me somewhat of the 
experiments by Dr. Gesell and his 
associates at Yale where, by means 
of a special kind of glass, the ex- 
perts are able to watch all the ac- 
tivities of the children under study 
without the children themselves be- 
ing aware of the observation. 


To the average person, however, 
the ability to live with others by 
ear is not altogether a desirable ex- 
perience. In the first place it is ap- 
parent that your neighbors share 
the privilege, if such it could be 
called, of cocking their own ears 
to your sound - susceptible walls. 
That knowledge is not particularly 
comforting and it induces you to 
weigh everything before it is stated, 
or to whisper. 

Now whispers are all right in 
their place, in churches or in libra- 
ries, but even there they indicate a 
constraint of the natural function 
of the voice, which is to be heard. 
Whispers in the home are evidence 
of sickness, sleep, or a certain so- 
lemnity which demands that the 
vocal chords subdue themselves. To 
be forced to whisper as a regular 
routine is a frustration which has 
its effects on your disposition. You 
are startled when your voice breaks 
out of its bounds and speaks in nat- 
ural tones, and you are ready to gag 
your spouse when he forgets that 
the walls have ears. It becomes the 
habit of your hands to make the 
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gesture of an orchestra leader on 
the downbeat. You long for the 
healthiness of an uninhibited shout, 
and before long, you find that you 
have gone from the extreme of a 
refined but exasperating whisper 
to the extreme of an unladylike 
loud voice. In the process you lose 
some of the veneer of civilization 
which invented walls in the first 
place. 


So tissued were the walls in the 
units at Mannering that this story 
went the rounds, and there were 
scores to prove its truth. 

One morning the alarm clock 
rang in the Coughlin’s bedroom to 
wake Jim for the dayshift at the 
arms plant. Mrs. Donatello, roused 
by the urgent sound from her slum- 
ber in the bedroom on the other 
side of the wall, thought it was her 
alarm clock that had rung and 
roughly shook her husband. “It’s 
time to get up,” she muttered 
huskily. 

Jim Coughlin, half asleep him- 
self, heard the words, and thinking 
it was his own wife who had 
spoken, said, “Oh, let me sleep just 
five minutes longer.” 

When all sides awoke to the ab- 
surdity of the trans-bedroom dia- 
logue, there was an embarrassed 
silence, and a hurried exodus to the 
kitchen where they rehashed the 
incident. And the neighbors across 
that wall heard the story, and that 
is how it got around. 


* * * * 


= was as much difference be- 
tween Mannering and the federally 
operated housing project to which 
we moved next as between a third 
class tourist cabin and the May- 


flower Hotel. Gardenia Street was 
composed of two-story sections, 
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containing one-, two-, and three- 
bedroom units. Its roofs were 
pleasantly gabled, in contrast to 
the flatness of Mannering, and its 
general aspect, with its white- 
shingled buildings, gave a Colonial 
clapboard effect. Each section was 
built so as to form the: outer rim 
of a square with each entrance lead- 
ing out onto a common. 

On the inside there were the 
same little, boxy rooms, with a 
stove, like an oversized nose on a 
small face, as the most prominent 
feature of the living room. To any- 
one who was accustomed to cen- 
tral heating, it was a return to the 
primitive, to the days when our 
grandparents accepted such stoves 
as commonplace fixtures in the liv- 
ing room. 

We regarded the stove as a nui- 
sance, on the one hand, with its 
temperamental insistence on at- 
tention, and on the other hand, 
were rather delighted with its per- 
sonality. That is one thing which 
cannot be said of a furnace which 
keeps its place in the basement and 
does not intrude its presence ordi- 
narily. A stove in the front room 
is a being that must be tended 
periodically during the day, and 
like a baby, changed and bedded 
down at night. 

It was a source of pride to the 
fire-tender that the stove was kept 
going for days, weeks and even 
months without having to be relit. 
When the New Year came and went, 
we boasted that the fire in the stove 
was the only dynamic contact with 
the Old Year. It became a sacred 
duty to see that the link was not 
severed. It was like keeping aflame 
the fire at the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier near the Are de Triomphe. 

Alas, one day I failed the trust. 
I opened the stove door and the 
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coals were no longer livid but only 
feebly glowing. I tenderly kindled 
them with a poker, trying to revive 
them, to give them a will to live. 
But the vital spark was lacking. 
There was nothing to do but shake 
down the asnes and start a new 
fire. It was crackling with infant 
vigor when my husband came home 
and saw the telltale reminders of 
the Old Year in the coal bucket. 
He spoke no word, but I knew he 
felt I had betrayed the past. 


| now and then the Housing 
Authority sent a billet-doux to Each 
Tenant of the Gardenia Street 
Houses with some admonition or 
other. One time the letter stated 


that the refuse containers being 
used did not conform to the regu- 
lations of the City Division, and 
since these constituted a health and 
fire hazard, plus being unsightly, if 
the violators did not speedily con- 


form, their present receptacles 
would be summarily confiscated. 
The allotted time for such con- 
formation elapsed and lo, presto, 
the government trucks appeared on 
the scene and without notice, as 
warned, backed up to every bin and 
picked up the misfit containers. 

Sometimes the manager of the 
property appeared himself to ad- 
minister a little scolding regarding 
some laxity or other on the part of 
the unit-renters. No sooner was 
his car around the corner than 
there as a neighborhood quorum 
with the episodes in each unit being 
repeated, Himself probably mim- 
icked, and much _half-grumbling, 
half-good-natured banter on the 
subject. 

These were occasions for a proj- 
ect get-together and each tenant 
tried to outdo the other in recita- 
tion of the way he or she answered 
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the manager who was a new in- 
cumbent in office and therefore 
extra zealous. They generally be- 
came more tolerant, or perhaps 
embittered, as their tenure endured, 
and put in an appearance less fre- 
quently. 


* * * ok 


‘dun housing authority, unfortu- 
nately, had one major problem, 
which was collecting the rent. It was 
obligatory each month to include 
with the rent a statement of family 
composition and income. In addi- 
tion a yearly form had to be filled 
out, listing the name, relationship, 
age and occupation of each person 
living in the units; all jobs, the 
name of the employer, and the date 
worked specified; and a statement 
of income from other sources than 
employment, including unemploy- 
ment compensation, allotment, pen- 
sions, alimony, relief allowance, 
support for children, and other 
sources. Experience with such gov- 
ernment forms proves that it is a 
great boon to be illiterate. 

Whether Each Tenant filled out 
his form with a scrupulous con- 
science was questionable in view 
of the disparity between offguard 
boasts of income and hearsay re- 
garding some of the more close- 
mouthed occupants. 

One letter from the manager in- 
formed Each Tenant that an audit 
had revealed that some residents 
had been lax in the matter of pay- 
ing rent and that since the author- 
ity was an agency of the federal 
government, such rent was owed 
to the United States of America. 
Perhaps that fact might have awed 
some, but it may have been respon- 
sible for others disregarding their 
just obligation on the theory that 
the U.S. A. was well able to support 
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itself without any paltry contribu- 
tion from its tenants. 

December must have been the 
month most unfavorable to the col- 
lection of rent because there was a 
plan for pre-payment of December 
rent by paying an extra amount 
each month from August to Novem- 
ber, leaving the Christmas month 
free of any worries but the problem 
of subsidizing Santa Claus. I never 
heard of anyone who entered into 
the plan. 


Irs failure lay in the fact that it 
was voluntary. There were rules 
and regulations at Gardenia Street, 
but there was no regimentation. I 
remember testing the gullibility of 
a friend once by informing her that 
since this was a government hous- 
ing project, a bugle was blown at 
a certain time each morning and 
each housewife had to appear post- 
haste on her doorstep and “Present 
Brooms,” after which a thorough 
inspection of each unit followed. 
The idea was ridiculous but not 
impossible as events elsewhere, in 
the totalitarian world, have proved. 

It was the very inefficiency of the 
Housing Authority in certain of its 
aspects which, although the source 
of much criticism, displayed most 
its democratic nature. A machine, 
like a regimented State, is brutally 
efficient but human. beings are 
never completely so, and a govern- 
ment of, for, and by the people can 
always be expected to make some 
stupid or silly blunders. The catch 
is that there must be a reasonable 
limit to such mistakes. 


came the years we lived at 
Gardenia Street it was composed 
largely of student veterans. It was, 
consequently, a sort of youth vil- 
lage where nobody had very much 
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money; everybody was aware with- 
in a pretty fair estimate of every- 
body else’s income, and nobody 
minded the public knowledge of 
their earnings. In fact, a low in- 
come was one of the prime require- 
ments for admission, and the fact 
that one lived in a housing project 
pretty well advertised his economic 
status. 

For us, and for most of our 
neighbors, the feeling of being 
bracketed in the lower echelons of 
finance was softened by the fact 
that our residence in the project 
was as temporary as the construc- 
tion of the dwellings themselves. 
For our hopes for better income 
and subsequent better housing were 
as fertile as our chances that these 
things would materialize. 

The group for which the govern- 
ment will build in the future, how- 
ever, presents a different picture 
from that of the war and immedi- 
ately postwar period. In the first 
place, it is taken for granted that 
the structures will not only be 
permanent but that the incomes of 
the residents will likewise be sta- 
tionary, requiring long-term resi- 
dence. For that reason, Uncle Sam 
will have to mix saving quantities 
of psychology with its cement, pay- 
ing due attention to the fact that 
men and women have spiritual 
needs likewise, arising from their 
nature as human beings. In addi- 
tion to the requirement of privacy, 
and the innate human desire for 
beauty, there is also that pride of 
the democratic citizen which re- 
sents being restricted to an eco- 
nomic ghetto. 

In the end, I suppose, no matter 
how well the government accom- 
plishes its purpose, many of its 
tenants will call a plague on all its 
houses. 





What Do You Have? 


by HOWARD R. PATCH 


I HAVE noticed that here and there 
a Catholic may be tempted by what 
is called the freedom of the religion 
of the Spirit. The religion of the 
Spirit,—it is certainly one of the 
most alluring of temptations; for it 
appeals to the intellectual type of 
person, the emotionalist, and the re- 
alist. Of course, we have our Lord’s 
own word for it that only the truth 
can make us free—that first you 
must have truth and then you can 
be free. 

But these people seem to think 
that the truth is unimportant and 
the chase for it is what counts. Led 
by the Spirit you must scamper 
around from this to that looking 
for the truth, like a butterfly in a 
garden. So you have the whole 
world of Protestantism with all the 
thousand and one sects, each seek- 
ing the truth. Presumably even our 
Lord was in error on certain counts, 
and the Holy Spirit contradicts It- 
self from age to age—nay, even 
from year to year, or even from one 
moment to another, one Protestant 
to another. That is the religion of 
the Spirit seen in its true nature. 
That is the religion of the Protes- 
tant world. 

The whole defense of the Protes- 
tant arrangement has been based 
on a “difference of opinion.” But 


in every sect outside the Catholic 
Church what you have is nothing 
substantially new—only a piece of 
Catholicism, an. imitation of this 
part or that of the Catholic Church, 
that and nothing else. 

If you investigate the different 
sects you find that one imitates 
Catholic sacramentalism, another 
takes over the idea of miraculous 
healing, another borrows a Jansen- 
ist idea of morals along with heaven 
and hell. But sooner or later you 
find them compromising or inter- 
preting away even what they have; 
and yet you cannot compromise 
with truth. 


Fon here is an important point: 
a piece of truth is no longer any- 
thing like truth itself. Yet a piece 
of truth has all the merits perhaps 
of a good imitation of the original. 
We all know that a truth overem- 
phasized or distorted is what con- 
stitutes heresy. One of the subtlest 
tricks of the devil is to use good 
for evil purposes and he does this 
by borrowing just a little piece of 
Catholic truth. 





Howard R. Patch, Ph.D., Litt.D., a con- 
vert to the Church, is Professor and Chair- 
man of the Department of English at Smith 
College. He knows what he has! 





WHAT DO YOU HAVE? 


For example, love is of supreme 
value in the universe. It is of God. 
All right, says the devil, then why 
not allow any man to divorce his 
wife and marry somebody else 
whom he loves? Freedom is good. 
It is of God. All right, says the 
devil, why not let us choose whether 
we shall go to Mass this Sunday or 
keep the fast this Lent? So the 
truth in each of the separate sects 
has its power and the devil can 
use it. 


(encmmeaTsonatiets love the Bible 
and have a close companionship 
with the Master. All right then, 
they are saved: why not be a Con- 
gregationalist? The Quakers are 
loyal to our Lord’s bidding to turn 
the other cheek; and their sense of 
the nearness of God marks their 
lives with true piety. All right then, 
says the devil, why not be a 
Quaker? 

And so on and on with all the 
sects. You can be a member of 
any one of them and get rid of the 
awkwardness of being known as a 
Catholic. Surely many people in 
these sects are saved, and of course 
they are; and the more you join 
with them then, the less bigoted 
you are. 

In fact, why not join all the sects 
and get the good of them in one 
grand comprehensive exhibition of 
your theological breadth? Let it be 
known that you are bigger than any 
one brand of the three hundred and 
fifty-seven varieties of Christianity, 
Catholicism included. Your great 
beating heart throbs with the un- 
derstanding of all creeds. In fact 
there is much to add in the Moslem 
religion and you can, if you will, 
include several spoonfuls of Bud- 
dhism. 

God is greater than any man- 
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made religion you now say, and, in 
the statement, you feel the delicious 
sense that you are too because you 
yourself include this bigger and 
better type of God. 


Bor there is one weakness in all 
this, you find. Or rather you do 
not see it as a weakness perhaps 
but rather as a new freedom. This 
great comprehensive religion, com- 
bining the best of all the sects and 
all the faiths, results in asking noth- 
ing of you. You can take part in 
all religious services; you end by 
taking almost no part in any. You 
have a vast moral freedom, to be 
sure, but you end with the discov- 
ery that morality has really no 
meaning since, according to your 
comprehensive code derived from 
all the faiths, almost anything is 
allowed. 

Indeed why exclude the Positiv- 
ist’s religion of cherishing all val- 
ues; why not add Nietzsche’s idea 
of self-realization? If you are go- 
ing to be comprehensive why not 
take in everything that anyone has 
ever believed in? It is easy to do 
it if you try. All you have to do . 
when confronted with some fantas- 
tic religion is to take a deep breath 
and say “I must not be narrow.” 

Remember Alice in Wonderland 
and every morning try to believe 
several impossible things before 
breakfast. Or—the devil has a sim- 
pler way for you nowadays. You 
can say, I believe this and this, but 
my friends can believe something 
quite different. That is true for 
them and this is true for me. As if 
truth were what we want it to be, 
and religion is a Vanity Fair in 
which you pick your own bargains. 

Perhaps I seem to burlesque the 
whole idea of tolerance, and yet— 
yet many of us have known what 
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the chaos in the world of modern 
Protestantism may be. Can we be 
happy when we find Catholics who 
seem willing to sell what the Catho- 
lic Church has; who would give over 
the Pearl of Great Price for the sen- 
sation of being praised or being 
popular. It is easy today. Just say 
to your friends, “Well, I may be a 
Catholic but of course I know that 
there are other ways to God that are 
just as good as mine.” Now that 
was not the song of the martyrs in 
the Roman arena. That was not 
our Lord’s thought when He said: 
“He that . . . climbeth up another 
way, the same is a thief and a rob- 
ber.” 


Yer at this point some honest 
Protestant may ask a_ searching 
question: how do we know that the 
other sects in the Protestant world 
may not also offer our Lord’s own 
way. There are many answers, but 
I suggest one: every sect outside 


the Catholic Church differs in some 
point of unbelief from what has 
been historic Christianity because 
they all are based on the principle 
of private judgment. 

You remember what our Lord 
Himself did about this principle 
in discussing the doctrine of the 
Blessed Sacrament. In -the sixth 
chapter of the Gospel of St. John 
we read that as He expounded this 
doctrine “Many therefore of His 
disciples hearing it, said: This say- 
ing is hard, and who can hear it?” 
and “After this many of His disci- 
ples went back and walked no more 
with Him.” 

Our Lord did not call back these 
dissenters. He did not water down 
His doctrine for them with compro- 
mise. As He watched them depart 
He saw what I should call the first 
Protestants on their way. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


The temptation to be liberal is, we 
all know, very great. To say that 
other Churches may be quite as 
good as ours seems to many people 
nothing more than saying your 
clothes are quite as good as mine, 
your dentist is quite as good as 
mine, your college is quite as good 
as mine. 


Moneoven, how nice the feeling is 
when you sell out on any moral 
principle, as if that is the way to be 
sympathetic with another point of 
view. The devil is especially clever 
here. He seems to let you trade one 
virtue for a quite superior virtue: 
just say that any religion is as good 
as yours—or just that any form of 
Christianity is a good as yours—and 
you will show that priceless gem of 
wisdom, spiritual humility. 

How can you be sure that you 
have the best when truth is so 
variegated? After all, as Pilate 
said, what is truth? Was there not 
a kind of worldly wisdom in Pilate 
after all as of a man who had a 
more cosmopolitan experience than 
the Jews. And people will say of 
you, “She is a Catholic but she is 
really very intelligent. She knows 
there is truth in all the creeds. | 
don’t think she herself believes half 
of the superstitions of her Church, 
but then most Catholics really don’t. 
Only they are afraid to admit it.” 

And so your influence joins that 
of the people who scatter rather 
than gather. And probably you 
really know little of these other 
quasi-Christian groups except you 
have seen their meeting-houses and 
their outward acts of charity and 
goodness. 

But I have known several lapsed 
Catholics who went over to Protes- 
tantism, and I have watched them 
with interest. I have seen no gain 














in sanctity. They no longer go to 
confession, of course, even where 
that is possible; they get out of the 
habit of church-going during the 
week, and at last they become 
irregular about Sunday; all traces 
of the sacramental life finally dis- 
appear except, as one lapsed Catho- 
lic said to me: “Well, you know, 
one has to have a church for wed- 
dings and funerals, that’s all.” 


* * * * 


Beuer has decayed until it is noth- 
ing but secularism. Read the Chris- 
tian Century and see. The moral 
system, too, is blurred and usually 
sentimental. Protestantism, which 
began with the idea of a right to 
tamper with the historic doctrine 
of the Church, has now rejected the 
idea of the importance of doctrine 
in general. Insisting in the six- 
teenth century on the idea of sal- 
vation by faith, it has shifted now 
to that of salvation by works. There 
is hardly a doctrine on which it does 
not show self-contradiction in its 
attitude historically. 

Stressing the idea of hell in the 
sixteenth century and throwing out 
purgatory, it has now denied hell 
and reintroduced purgatory in the 
form of “growth in love and serv- 
ice” after death. Relying on the 
authority of the Bible in the six- 
teenth century instead of the 
Church, it has now found itself em- 
barrassed by large parts of the Old 
and New Testament, raising prob- 
lems either of fundamentalism or 
of the miraculous (in which it has 
largely lost faith), and so it now 
has reduced the authority of the 
Bible to scarcely more than the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

The only Bible-Christians left in 
the world are Catholics. Abandon- 
ing the idea of an offering of beauty 


WHAT DO YOU HAVE? 
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to God in the architecture and glass 
and statuary of the churches, Prot- 
estantism has now swung about to 
a frank and unblushing imitation of 
Catholic architecture. Consider the 
sixteenth and seventeenth-century 
meeting-house and then turn to the 
Riverside Church in New York or 
the Congregational Church in Hol- 
yoke, Massachusetts. 

Insisting on simplicity of service 
at first, Protestantism now borrows 
everything it can lay its hands on 
from Catholicism: the Three Hours 
Service on Good Friday, or the of- 
fice of Tenebrae, as well as Catholic 
music and Catholic sacramentals. 
Its whole purpose, I am afraid, is 
very clear. It wants Catholicism 
without the moral responsibility of 
being Catholics. It wants to cre- 
ate a sensation of religious experi- 
ence without what it would call the 
myth and superstition of the Cath- 
olic Church. 


Yur I would not deny that genuine 
religion has a proper expression 
through the emotions and _ the 
imagination. The Catholic Church 
has maintained salvation by both 
faith and good works, and among 
its works are the beginnings of the 
whole history of modern music and 
modern painting. It also founded 
the whole system of modern col- 
leges and universities. 

The liberal arts, academic cos- 
tume, degrees, lecturing, the cur- 
riculum—these come from a mag- 
nificent start in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries when a num- 
ber of great universities began to 
offer courses all across Europe from 
Oxford and Paris to Bologna and 
Padua. Its good works also include 
the whole system of modern hos- 
pitals and professional nursing. 
Communists aim to bring relief 
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to their fellow men until they find 
they have to put them in concentra- 
tion camps or murder them; what 
they have achieved in the way of 
relief, however, is as nothing com- 
pared with what the monks and 
nuns have done who have the true 
communal spirit, the Franciscans, 
Dominicans, Benedictines, and all 
the rest of them. Some modern 
Protestants still cultivate prayer as 
a form of “good works,” but they 
know nothing of the life of medita- 
tion and prayer as compared with 
the enclosed orders like the Car- 
melites. 


* * * * 


Waar sometimes strikes me as a 
student of literature is what ap- 
pears to be the mental health of 
writers who have grown up in a 
civilization produced by the Catho- 
lic Church: writers like Dante and 
Chaucer, and even Shakespeare 
whose career had the heritage of 
Catholic Europe. The climate of 
such a world was healthier than 
that of the romantic movement, or 
of our own time, when obsessional 
and compulsive neuroses flourish 
and schizophrenia sends so many 
people, even the young, to the sani- 
tariums. The sacramental life of 
the Church does not, by and large, 
call for the use of psychoanalysis. 

As Berdyaev has shown, the ram- 
pant individualism of the Renais- 
sance brought the recent reaction 
in totalitarianism and unbelief. As 
Protestantism and unbelief have 
spread, the world has grown rap- 
idly sicker. And in the chaos of 
sectarianism there is a pathetic 
search on all sides for one who can 
give healing; for one whom men 
may call Master. 
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Let us think of the last of the 
Joyful Mysteries of the Rosary: the 
Finding in the Temple. On the 
journey home from Jerusalem after 
the Passover, our Blessed Lady was 
suddenly alarmed to discover that 
her Son was missing, and she went 
in search of Him. I imagine her 
going from one group to another, 
asking for Him. This is a time 
when a sword pierced through her 
soul also. She knows from the 
message of an angel how precious 
is the Youth entrusted to her care 
and nurture. Yet after going back 
to Jerusalem, three full days pass 
while she searches and searches in 
vain, 

They have taken Him away per- 
haps, He may even not be alive, 
and she knows not where they have 
laid Him. Jerusalem like any other 
city is dark and full of sinister 
faces. The world itself now seems 
desolate. What gave meaning to 
life for the Holy Mother has been 
removed so that everything is arid; 
even the air itself, “the air which 
is now thoroughly small and dry.” 

Our Lady shares everything with 
us, and that is one source of her 
great compassion. This then is her 
Dark Night of the Soul. At last 
they do actually find Jesus in the 
temple with the doctors “hearing 
them and asking them questions. 
And all that heard Him were aston- 
ished at His understanding and an- 
swers.” 


Fs is in the Church then she finds 
Him at last. There the questions 
are answered—not as a matter of 
your opinion or mine, not as the 
Scribes. There, too, is the Blessed 


Presence, and “He taught them as 
one that had authority.” 

















Delectable Slaughter 


(After Hiroshima) 


by S. D. NEWBERRY 


N. EVER since the days of the passenger pigeons 

And the buffalo, have such delectable opportunities 
For slaughter existed. Never since the extinction 

Of the myriads of sea otters, have such fabulous 
Hordes of victims offered themselves for plunder 

And extermination. Never since the women and children 
Of the Osages were massacred by our soldiers, 

Never since we burned the crofters in their villages * 
Have such stupendous opportunities 

For wholesale liquidation presented themselves. 
Although it appeared for a time that our valiant 
Allies might carry away this competition of butchers 
(Three million Ukrainian farmers deliberately 
Starved to death is a bag not to be sneezed at) 
Nevertheless our joy is more complete than theirs, 
Since it is foreigners we kill, and even the most 
Enthusiastic sportsman must have some qualms 

At the slaughter of such monumental bags 

Of his own countrymen 

But it is not alone in the quality of our triumph 

That we surpass them: for we shall yet surpass them 
Also in numbers. Although for a time it was difficult 
To imagine how we could equal their millions 
Continuously liquidated in penal battalions, 
Nevertheless the blockbusters and the fire raids 

That gutted Hamburg and Berlin and some two score 
Other German centers of population, have doubtless 
By now equalled their millions slain: but for us 
This is only the beginning of the hunting season 
And the innumerable oriental metropolitan areas 
Offer us now unlimited opportunities for action: 
With dozens of targets as vulnerable 

As Hiroshima and Nagasaki, where in an hour 

In a single super-fortress some half-a-dozen 

Of our boys wiped out their hundreds of thousands 
Of ignorant victims in a singularly bright 

And memorable ball of fire. And our joy is the more 
Complete that we did not enslave them 

By menial toil as the Cossacks did, but freely 

Offered them up in flame as a pure oblation. 


| 
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Secular Salvation 


by HUBERT N. HART 


On. of the most preposterous as- 
pects of our secular world is the an- 
nual publication of a vast number 
of “self-help” books intended to im- 
prove us all. We are all going to 
be healthier, wiser, happier and 
better in every way than our grand- 
parents; if not, a million tons of 
paper have been wasted. If we read 
the right books, those of us who 
do not die of boredom first, will be 
as wise as Eleanor Roosevelt. 

The secular reformers, having 
long since discarded Christian the- 
ology, are determined that we live 
good Christian lives. This is all to 
the good, I suppose. If a man will 
not learn to love his fellows because 
God told him to, it is wiser that he 
try to get along with them because 
it is “better mental hygiene” than 
that he hate them. If he will not 
believe that marriage is a sacra- 
ment, it is better that he cling to 
one wife because that is the “sexu- 
ally mature” or respectable thing to 
do, than that he commit adultery. 

Ironically, however, at the very 
time that our big brains have de- 
cided that the doctrine of original 
sin is a dead superstition, book after 
book of theirs makes us feel guilty. 
We are neurotic, egocentric and in- 
fantile. We ruin our children, frus- 
trate our mates and make a mess of 


all our relationships. Modern man, 
as Freud and his followers discov- 
ered, suffers so much from what 
used to be called a sense of his own 
unworthiness that the irony would 
be laughable, if the senseless suffer- 
ing from guilt complexes was not 
so real. 


Unanz to pray simply, “God, have 
mercy on me, a sinner,” modern 
man pays fancy fees to get rid of 
his burden of guilt. Contemptuous 
of that healthful fear of God which 
is the beginning of wisdom, he en- 
dures all sorts of anxiety states, the 
long names for which end in “pho- 
bia”—fear. 

Discarding the cheerful doctrine 
of the Fall of Man and the down- 
right joyous awareness that we are 
all tainted with original sin — our 
guilt being full of significance— 
modern man desperately seeks sal- 
vation in all sorts of theories, politi- 
cal, economic, educational. It is a 
secular salvation he seeks, however, 
and his search is doomed. For 





It’s true, the principles of modern psycho- 
therapy rightly applied can help make us 
better, healthier, and perhaps, happier, but 
we must part company with the “self-help” 
boys when it comes to the subject of religion. 
Hubert N. Hart, this month, shows up the 
immaturity of Overstreet’s Mature Mind. 
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strong men it is a life of “unyield- 
ing despair,” but many yield and 
break. 

The premise, usually unmen- 
tioned, behind these attempts to 
make people better and happier is 
the Victorian theory of the Perfecti- 
bility of Man. Probably no intelli- 
gent writer in this year of our Lord 
would use that precise phrase, but 
lurking behind the good pagan’s 
moralizing, is the belief that by one 
secular means or another, we are 
all going to become very good peo- 
ple, responsible, adult, and full of 
social feeling. To doubt it is the 
secular sin. To doubt it is to be 
wanting in faith. 


‘Dvescat of these well-intentioned 
attempts to make us better was the 
best seller, The Mature Mind by 
H. A. Overstreet. The dust jacket 
is covered inside and out with 
extravagant tributes. Magnificent, 
brilliant, sane, inspirational, intelli- 
gent, provocative, important—are a 
few of the adjectives quoted from 
reviews. The book’s purpose is to 
show all us infantile louts how to 
become mature human beings. 
More power to it. 

One can hardly quarrel with the 
book’s purpose or, for that matter, 
with most of what Overstreet has 
to say. One of this century’s 
major achievements is certainly the 
remarkable contribution to the 
knowledge of ourselves that modern 
psychology and psychotherapy have 
given us. The principles of mod- 
ern psychotherapy rightly applied 
can help make us all better, health- 
ier and much more charitable peo- 
ple. The teacher or doctor or pastor 
who does not know how to apply 
those principles is so much the 
poorer in his job. 

Where we must differ profound- 
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ly from Overstreet, however, is in 
his notions of religion, especially 
in his chapter “Toward Religious 
Maturity.” Here he gets down to 
fundamental premises and gets 
things all garbled. He should have, 
like his fellow uplifters, wisely let 
basic assumptions alone. 

We are taken back fifteen hun- 
dred years to the famous dispute 
between Augustine and Pelagius— 
“one of the great psychological 
[sic] controversies of all time.” We 
are informed that Augustine was 
completely wrong but nevertheless 
managed to win the dispute by po- 
litical machinations. 

There follows this crushing ar- 
raignment: 

“There was no attempt at re- 
search or rigorous experiment. In 
fact, Augustine’s position was so 
flagrantly a projection upon the 
whole human race of his own un- 
controllable lusts that a modern 
psychologist would have thrown out 
his contributions as untrustworthy 
and misconceived.” 


I. the author knows, he does not 
say, that when John Calvin went so 
far as to deny that there was any 
truth in the Pelagian thesis, he, too, 
was condemned as a heretic. From 
ignorance, undoubtedly, Overstreet 
attributes the Calvinistic teaching 
to Augustine and then attacks Au- 
gustine. This passage might make 
sense, for instance, if he were re- 
ferring to Calvin: 

“In taking over this premature 
theory, Christianity condemned 
man to a psychological hopelessness 
to which Christ Himself bore no wit- 
ness. It declared him to be basically 
impotent to work out his psycho- 
logical [sie] salvation. . . . It en- 
couraged him to distrust himself 
and malign himself. . . . In short, it 
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encouraged the individual to remain 
a dependent child.” 

It is most unfortunate for a man 
whose books are as widely read as 
Overstreet’s to confirm the non- 
Catholic and the anti-Catholic in 
their misconceptions. Whenever the 
uninstructed hear “Fall of Man” or 
“Original Sin” they think of Cal- 
vin’s gruesome predestination doc- 
trine—infant damnation, utter de- 
pravity and all the rest. The non- 
Catholic reader would certainly get 
the impression from this chapter 
that Calvin’s heresy is the doctrine 
of the Church and that Augustine 
is responsible for keeping Catholics 
in a state of infantile dependence 
upon the grace of God. We expect 
village and sophomore atheists to 
imagine that Catholic teaching 
makes for childishness, but for a 
mature and responsible thinker like 
Overstreet to help spread the mis- 
understanding makes one wonder 
about that maturity and responsi- 
bility. 


I. is the old story of attacking a 
position that the Church never held. 
In condemning Pelagius, she cer- 
tainly did not approve the extreme 
opposite of his heresy. The para- 
dox involved in man’s freedom of 
will and capacity to work out his 
own salvation plus the necessity of 
God’s grace is a mystery for trained 
theologians. The instructed Catho- 
lic, however, is fully aware, though 
he prays for grace, that to achieve 
salvation he must exert himself. He 
knows that God’s grace is not likely 
to overwhelm a man who pre- 
sumptuously depends on it as does 
a baby on its mother. Indeed, if 
there is anything that is likely to 
shut off grace, it is pride. If our 
secular prophets choose to define 
pride as childish egocenteredness, 
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we can approve. Pride is a sort of 
infantile egotism. Humility and 
charity and responsibility are indi- 
cations of maturity. They happen 
to be major Christian virtues as 
well, 

It is enough for us that the 
Church condemned both Pelagius 
and Calvin, the one for saying that 
a man of his own efforts could not 
merit salvation and the other for 
insisting that a man’s own efforts 
were sufficient in themselves. 


| probably would not 
understand another Catholic para- 
dox—that the way to become ma- 
ture is to be as a child. When the 
adult learns at last to depend on 
God, he learns independence in all 
other relationships. Dependence 
on God makes a man incapable of 
infantile dependence on anyone 
else. The virtues our Professor of 
Philosophy admires most are char- 
acteristic of the intelligent Catholic. 

When people have not learned to 
depend on God, then, indeed, they 
become childish. They depend on 
parents psychologically long after 
they should have grown up. They 
start worshiping some posturing in- 
fant like Hitler or singing hymns 
of adoration to some tyrant like 
Stalin. Even in America, there is a 
worshipful attitude toward some of 
our secular prophets and heroes— 
witness the Roosevelt Cult — that 
would be far less infantile if it were 
directed toward Omniscience. 

Overstreet, like many of his con- 
freres, uses terms that sound mod- 
ern, and thus persuades his readers 
that this is new and startling phi- 
losophy. 

Observe these remarks: 

“When He hung upon the cross, 
Christ is reported to have said one 
of the maturest things ever said by 
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a suffering human being. While 
His torturers were making His last 
hours more terrible than they need- 
ed to have been by adding cruelty 
to cruelty, He prayed: ‘Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what 
they do.’ He saw them not as ‘bad’ 
but rather as too ungrown-up even 
to know that their cruelty was 
cruelty.” 


Mcozsn exegesis. After our Lord 
had undergone the spiritual agony 
of Gethsemani, horror, humiliation 
and physical torture, He revealed 
His “maturity” by forgiving His tor- 
mentors on the cross. Just the 
word. When He cried, or better, is 
reported to have cried, “My God, 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me?” one assumes that He was not 
quite so grown up. This sort of 
thing is not merely stupid, it is pro- 
foundly vulgar. 

A few pages further on Over- 
street refers to the “in some re- 
spects, most audacious of all the 
great insights that have come into 
the world—the apparently absurd 
conviction of Jesus of Nazareth that 
men must love one another.” He 
adds: “In reality this ‘new com- 
mandment’ was not an absurd and 
arbitrary rule laid upon man from 
the outside. It was, rather, the 
most profound insight into man’s 
nature that had yet been achieved. 
Today every psychiatrist would af- 
firm its truth.” 

I suppose there is no real harm 
in this stuff for those who lump 
Christ with Socrates and Buddha as 
psychological seers. There is a 
smugness, however, about this sort 
of writing by people who do not 
read the New Testament that I find 
singularly irritating. 

It ought to be clear by now to 
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professors of secular philosophy 
that if Christ was not God, He was 
one of the most infantile men in 
history. If maturity is the test 
and Christ was not God, then we 


‘better reserve our admiration for 


Socrates. 

We would be terribly let down, 
of course, if modern psychiatry did 
not approve of Jesus. What about 
these sayings of our Lord: 

“I am the resurrection and the 
life.” 

“T am the way, and the truth, and 
the life.” 

“I and the Father are one.” 

We better not take those serious- 
ly until modern science gets around 
to demonstrating their truth or un- 
truth. 

It is probably impossible to con- 
vince these people that life is a 
matter of original sin, repentance, 
redemption. We shall have to en- 
dure these self-help books, though 
whether we are to lift ourselves by 
our own bootstraps or be lifted by 
a force called Evolution is never 
quite clear. When such books do 
bring up religion, however, it would 
be a pleasant relief if their authors 
knew what they were talking about. 

What do these annual contribu- 
tions to the supply of intellectual 
rubbish amount to at last? (When 
The Mature Mind was number four 
on the best-seller list, Look Young- 
er, Live Longer, was number one, 
and a pseudo - scientific piece of 
tripe called Dianetics was number 
five.) Let us be respectable. Let us 
observe the middle class mores. Let 
us be safe, secure—let us work out 
our salvation on a natural level. 

There is only one problem and 
these uplift books never touch it— 
“What must I do to be saved?” 
There is only one answer. 





I HAVE been traveling around 
lately and was fortunate enough to 
be invited to a small meeting in a 
rapidly growing industrial center. 
A young Frenchman spoke about 
the way in which the French clergy 
were examining into their situation 
both as priests in relation to their 
parishioners, and as colleagues and 
brothers with regard to each other. 
Apparently some steps had already 
been taken to overcome the isola- 
tion of country pastors by bringing 
them together occasionally where 
they might share worries, swap 
news, exchange ideas, etc. 

But what struck me particularly 
at this meeting was the part taken 
in it by a young American priest 
who was posing most of the ques- 
tions. His questions were very spe- 
cific, very well put. I could not 
help wondering how he had gained 
such an insight into the difficulties 
of the French clergy by mere read- 
ing. As the evening wore on it de- 
veloped that the American was a 
member of a group of priests who 
were meeting together to work out 
their own problems. 

I pursued this lead, and this is 
what I was told. All the members 
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of the original group were parish 
priests interested in some form of 
the apostolate in the diocese. Their 
work had brought them more and 
more into contact with laymen. As 
they worked together, the priests 
found themselves increasingly in- 
volved in problems posed by the lay 
world. 

They found that the layman 
knew his own world pretty well, 
at least in its specific aspect, but 
that the priest was usually ignorant 
of what work in a factory was like, 
what it meant to a man to come 
home after a trying day at the of- 
fice and be greeted with home and 
family crises. 

The layman on the other hand 
was apt to see only the problems 
of his shop, his family, his imme- 
diate circle of friends, he tended to 
see these in a relatively narrow 
context, and was often unable to 
apply Christian principles to his 
everyday life. 

The priests were at first uncertain 
as to how they could provide intel- 
lectual and spiritual guidance to 





In this article Sally Cassidy tells of an 


interesting project designed to bring pa- 
rishioners closer to the parish church. 
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laymen whose lives they knew so 
little about, or how they could mas- 
ter the many social and economic 
problems facing these men—prob- 
lems that they themselves had met 
only in theory. They decided that 
the best way was simply to analyze 
and draw on their own experience 
in solving problems arising in the 
establishment and maintenance of 
a parish church. 

Their meetings gradually took 
the following form: Gospel inquiry; 
observation of specific facts; an 
effort to see the implication of these 
facts on a Christian conscience; a 
review of what they had done so far 
in this domain; a specific resolu- 
tion to do something about what 
they had discovered. They found 
it useful to keep these meetings on 
an impersonal basis and focused on 
the problems common to a parish 
priest. They met for an hour and 
a half every week and for over 
eight months no one missed a sin- 
gle session. 


* * *x o* 


One of their first inquiries was on 
the kind of life the parish priest 
leads in the diocese. Church debts, 
building funds, etc., necessitated a 
good deal of information on the 
part of the priest as to business pro- 
cedures; he came almost inevitably 
to see himself more and more as 
the administrator of a large and 
valuable plant. 

An effort was made by the group 
to tie down this general impression 
to specific facts; for example, how 
did the priest travel, how often did 
he use public transportation, how 
often did he use a private car? One 
thing that came of this was the de- 
termination to do more walking 
around the parish in order to get 
acquainted with the people. The 
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members also determined to allow 
others to use their possessions, 
books and cars, to be generous with 
their time. 

A whole session on the use of 
time followed quite naturaliy. The 
priest’s stipend is relatively small 
though he may administer large 
sums of money. But he does have 
a large amount of time at his dis- 
posal, and he is not subject to dis- 
missal if he does not produce. What 
he does over and above minimal 
parish services is largely up to him, 
depending upon his zeal and his 
particular interests. 

The groups—for by now they 
were three in number—looked in- 
to the time they spent on their per- 
sonal devotions, and discovered 
that a fifteen-minute meditation 
was sometimes difficult to fit in, 
spiritual reading was rushed, even 
a High Mass was often sung hur- 
riedly. 


Tae members considered their con- 
tact with parishioners. Whom did 
they visit other than in the essen- 
tial bringing of the sacraments to 
the sick and dying? How often did 
they drop in at the local hospitals? 
They made a written analysis of 
the use of their time. For example, 
one man reported the following 
breakdown of his time: 

1. Holy Communion and the last 
rites to a young lady who had re- 
fused the sacraments previously. 

2. Social visits: discussion with 
a worker in the largest industrial 
plant in the diocese; the worker 
tells about the boss noting down 
the names of those who did not 
want to work overtime, in order to 
have this information ready at the 
next layoff period. A talk with a 
mother whose son is quitting Cath- 
olic high school. 
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3. Parochial visits: a convert 
who desires Baptism, who is ill and 
in poor economic circumstances 
and who feels the need of the sacra- 
ment to see him through this diffi- 
cult period. Another visit is noted: 
“Family trouble—man drinks, nags 
the children; wife has quite a bit 
of trouble with him. Sent him a 
letter, but as yet no answer.” 

In another case a mother is wor- 
ried about her adopted daughter 
who is to get married and does not 
know that she was adopted. The 
priest notes: “Will talk to the 
daughter.” 


Howgven not all reports were so 
impressive. There was one thing 
that they all agreed upon: a great 
part of the priest’s time was spent 
in “saving the saved.” Again and 
again this phrase would crop up in 
the priests’ notes. It might be en- 
tered after a long visit with a young 
married couple, after a dinner with 
an outstanding Catholic family, 
after a morning spent with an ar- 
dent militant in the labor move- 
ment. They noted that such con- 
tacts were consoling, they felt that 
here at least something was being 
accomplished, but that as a matter 
of fact they were simply raking 
over a well-tended garden while 
whole fields nearby were almost 
completely neglected. 

This led to the third inquiry, 
about the gulf between the laity 
and the clergy. Here an effort was 
made to discover what parishioners 
were known to the priests. It was 
found that in almost every case 
they proved to be the outstanding 
families of the parish, together 
with a small number of office 
workers and professionals. The 
priests knew very few shopkeepers 
and even fewer factory or unskilled 
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workers and their families. As a 
result, they made an attempt to be- 
come acquainted with the whole 
parish, to clear up the latest parish 
census figures, to ascertain how 
many people came to daily Mass 
(40 out of the 4,000 families in one 
parish! ) 


‘Tous led also to a survey of the 
reasons for such a gulf. Reasons 
from both sides. On the side of the 
priests, it was noted that there was 
a certain reserve; a lack of sym- 
pathy with the important problems 
of the laymen; personal character- 
istics such as timidity in making 
contacts; tradition and formalism 
which erected a barrier between 
priest and layman. 

On the side of the laity, they 
noticed that there were many who 
did not want to be bothered, who 
felt self-sufficient. There were 
others who were afraid of the 
priest, did not want to take up his 
time with what would possibly ap- 
pear to him as trivial matters. Some 
were kept away by their own feel- 
ing of guilt, those practicing birth 
control, the divorced, those living 
immorally. Still others were simply 
not interested in religion. 


* * *” * 


Au this research led to an inquiry 
on the subject of the priest and the 


sacraments. How much contact 
was made with the laity through 
the special services of the Church? 
How carefully were sermons pre- 
pared? What effort was made to 
use a language and illustrations 
which were familiar to the people? 
A review of the major means of 
channeling grace was undertaken. 

The priests found that Baptism 
was sometimes too much of a rou- 
tine matter, that an effort should 
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be made at each Baptism to realize 
that “I am about to incorporate 
someone into the Mystical Body.” 
Was an attempt made to induce the 
people present to realize what was 
going on, to participate in this 
solemn act? So, too, Mass was said 
with not enough devotion. Attempts 
at starting a dialogue Mass, in 
which the people would participate, 
were never carried through, due to 
discouragement from the older 
priests on the ground that it 
wouldn’t work, that it would be a 
waste of time. 

They found that they did not try 
hard enough to make people who 
came to confession aware that spir- 
itual direction was available and 
desirable. It was dangerous to 
classify people’s problems without 
listening carefully enough to the 
different circumstances. Such re- 
current problems as birth control 
became a source of discouragement 
instead of a challenge. The original 
members decided to try to get the 
younger clergy to discuss moral is- 
sues at the regular meetings, to 
tackle these problems rather than 
more esoteric ones. They them- 
selves did their best to see the is- 
sues freshly, and not give standard- 
ized answers. 


Sven meetings enabled the priests 
to realize the extent of their prob- 
lems. I will let the notes speak for 


themselves: “Failed the colored— 
didn’t speak up when I should 
have.” “I talked to the eighth- 
grade children about the necessity 
of being interested in one another.” 
“We priests take our salvation for 
granted.” “We promise so glibly 
to pray for the sick, and so often 
forget. Bums come so confidently 
to the rectory, we should go as con- 
fidently to God.” 
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The groups made a real effort to 
be constructive, to avoid the too 
ready enthusiasm of the espousers 
of one idea and the inexperience 
of those too recently graduated 
from the seminary. New members 
joined the groups by invitation; 
one of the unwritten rules was that 
no one could come who had not 
been in parish work for at least 
five years—and this precaution 
proved to be well justified. 

Unfortunately, an enthusiast of 
one of the diocesan organizations 
thought that he had found at last 
the ideal recruiting ground for 
chaplains for his particular work. 
He set about to preoccupy all these 
priests with the special problems of 
this particular activity. Outsiders 
from neighboring centers were in- 
vited to give talks. Very soon this 
special interest had a divisive ef- 
fect on the group whose original 
reason for meeting was precisely 
the common problems of the parish 
clergy. The discussions veered in- 
to subjects which were not vital to 
all concerned. Attendance dwin- 
died and all but died. 


I THINK that some lessons may be 
learned from this experiment. The 
group met with success as long 
as its discussions centered around 
the common problems of the par- 
ish priest. It rapidly lost its in- 
fluence and value as it shifted its 
focus too exclusively to the prob- 
lems of a chaplain of a particular 
activity. It was possible for the 
members of the groups to discuss 
actual problems without recrimina- 
tion and to draw real profit without 
going into personal and individual 
questions, the Gospel Inquiry hav- 
ing the effect of driving home to 
each individual the implications of 
the general discussion. 





Tue name of Aneurin Bevan looms 
larger and larger in British politics. 
What kind of a man is he feally? 
What is his future—and what for 
that matter is our future, for it 
looks as though it might be pretty 
closely linked to the political for- 
tunes of the man whom everyone 
calls Nye—Nye Bevan. 

I remember running into him in 
Fleet Street just after his nomina- 
tion by Clement Attlee as Minister 
of Health. Tall and thick-set, he 
was moving along with the deter- 
mination of a tank. But his head 
and above all his eyes were in a 
cloud. It was a soft and dreamy 
look. His mind was in the skies, 
while his body plunged forward on 
the solid pavement. This contrast 
is part of his personality. His will 
and determination are strong. His 
mind is that of a idealist, perhaps 
even of a dreamer. 

In personal contact, especially 
when he wants to get his own way, 
he can be charming and most rea- 
sonable, as Catholic authorities 
who had to deal with him over the 
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Health Bill in its relation to Cath- 
olic hospitals have told me. They 
added that his attitude of reason- 
ableness did not involve any change 
in his own mind. 

He is often thought of as being a 
Communist fellow-traveler, but one 
who knows him well has assured 
me that he is among the most 
strongly anti-Communist members 
of the Labor Party. And for a very 
good reason. Desirous of bringing 
about social changes that are not 
always easy to distinguish from 
Communist plans, he feels it to be 
necessary to contrast his own dem- 
ocratic and socially idealistic ends 
with the travesty of them which he 
holds to be the Communist version. 
Put rather crudely, he fears that 
the Communists may steal his 
thunder, and so he particularly dis- 
likes them. 





Michael de la Bedoyere this month pre- 
sents Aneurin Bevan as a powerful British 
political leader of dangerous inconsistencies. 
There is a genuine idealism in his make-up, 
he says, together with a rigorous Marxism; 
with a strongly developed social conscience, 
he has, nevertheless, a complete blind spot 
with regard to religion. 
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I would not doubt that Nye 
Bevan has a very strongly devel- 
oped social conscience. He is a 
highly civilized person. It may be 
recalled that during the war he 
worked in closely with Dick Stokes 
in a little group of radical critics of 
the many stupidities, military, so- 
cial and economic, which may be 
pardoned in a wartime government 
with its terrible weight of respon- 
sibility but cannot be so easily par- 
doned in servile backbenchers and 
in mindless public opinion. 

Not that Nye Bevan pardoned 
Mr. Churchill. He stung him again 
and again with that powerful and 
venomous tongue of his, and in do- 
ing this he incurred considerable 
unpopularity in the country at 
large. Yet no one could suppose 
that a Nye Bevan had any divided 
mind on the question of beating the 
Nazis of Germany. 


H.; own chance came of course 
with the defeat of Churchill and 
the return of the postwar Labor 
government. Despite his poor rec- 
ord as a conformist Labor back- 
bencher during the period of war- 
time National Government, Mr. At- 
tlee could not have afforded to keep 
him out of high office. He possessed 
a stature of his own among a group 
of politicians where stature was 
rare. Nor indeed is it to be sup- 
posed that Mr. Attlee wanted to 
keep him out of the limelight. Not 
only was he safer on the front- 
bench, but the genuineness of his 
social idealism was very much in 
the center of the picture of Labor 
at last taking office to make Britain 
a land fit for the workers to live in. 

Dr. Cronin in his recent autobi- 
ography relates how a Welsh min- 
ing district organized between the 
wars a scheme of health insurance 
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to which Cronin himself had been 
appointed medical officer. That 
was Nye Bevan’s district. His plan 
as Minister of Health was to extend 
to the whole nation the system of 
health protection which had worked 
so well in mining Wales. 

All through the period of prepa- 
ration, definition and negotiation 
Bevan exhibited that mixture of 
social idealism and ruthlessness 
which since the days of Robespierre 
has been so common a characteris- 
tic of good men determined to real- 
ize their social vision at the expense 
of the world in which that vision 
is supposed to be realized. 

This is not the place to assess his 
success or failure, though it seems 
to be becoming clearer that the 
harnessing of this health scheme 
to an increasingly socialized coun- 
try pretty well makes it impossible 
for the general practitioner to be a 
doctor at all. He has become an- 
other of the form-filling officials 
who pigeonhole people according to 
category instead of personality. 

On the other hand it is a fact that 
many, through the services of hos- 
pitals and consultants, owe their 
health and even lives to the ideal- 
istic determination of Nye Bevan. 
Few men would mind having 
earned such an epitaph. The fan- 
tastic costs do not worry him, for 
it is his view, as we shall see, that 
most of the national wealth should 
be spent by the State. 


I. was not, of course, an accident 
that Nye Bevan should create a sen- 
sation by resigning office on ac- 
count of the proposal that the bene- 
ficiaries of certain less important 
parts of the health service should 
pay a trifling sum in order to help 
balance national accounts in times 
of financial stringency. But Nye 
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Bevan is by no means a man of one 
idea. His socialism is all of a piece 
and it relates closely to his critical 
attitude during the war to the poli- 
ticians in office, whether of his own 
party or of the Tories. 

The fact was that Bevan could 
not stomach forever the petrifica- 
tion and increasing respectability 
of Labor policy, both domestic and 
foreign, in a party which having 
achieved its initial aims either ran 
out of new ideas or feared to put 
them into practice because of its 
national responsibilities. 

With his quick social insight 
when applied to the world at large 
rather than solely to his own coun- 
try he realized that at least half the 
battle against Communism must be 
fought on the social plane. It is 
not enough for the West to defend 
itself against a military danger. 
Such military defense inevitably in- 
creases tension and mutual mis- 
understandings. The real job was 
to diminish the social causes of 
Communism by affording to under- 
developed countries especially the 
financial and social aid which could 
bring about some sort of decency 
of life and social justice. 


* * * * 


I, is curious that this developing 
Bevanite view which in itself is not 
necessarily socialist should have 
earned him more opposition than 
any of his more directly socialist 
achievements. For Nye Bevan here 
is, of course, fundamentally right. 
Military and political measures of 
rearmament and defense, though 
they may be necessary, not only 
cannot solve anything by them- 
selves but, alone, positively make 
things worse. The Communists 
realize this truth, and their whole 
political and military structure is 
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but a means to the creation of a 
new social order. 

Despite vague attempts and prom- 
ises here and there, we are bank- 
rupt of new ideas. And by new 
ideas I do not necessarily mean 
novelties or revolutions but the way 
of integrating the old eternal truths 
into changing social forms and val- 
ues. 

And Bevan has been proved right 
in another and more concrete way. 
He prophesied that Europe would 
not be able economically to bear the 
burden of planned rearmament. 
Therefore, not only would nothing 
be done for the critically unde- 
veloped countries, but we ourselves 
would find our situation steadily 
deteriorating through an impossible 
defense burden. This has already 
happened, and it is likely to grow 
worse — so much worse as to 
threaten the whole defense of the 
free world. 


As Bevan realized during the war, 
no people are more stubborn and 
inflexible than politicians and gen- 
erals who have belatedly made the 
tremendous effort of getting a new 
and burdensome policy going. The 
machine they have created carries 
them with it and they cannot stop. 
So they invent every sort of sophis- 
tical reason to justify measures 
over which they have virtually lost 
control. No one therefore is more 
unpopular than the man who is 
strong enough to challenge them 
with popular effect. This is one 
cause of Nye Bevan’s present un- 
popularity with the politically well- 
disposed, whether Labor or Tory. 
Unfortunately neither Nye Bevan 
nor his followers have ever at- 
tempted to indicate the precise re- 
lation between rearmament and a 
new social initiative which would 
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be correct in their judgment. Even 
in his new book, In Place of Fear, 
Bevan sticks to generalities on this 
point. Vaguely indicated, his gen- 
eral foreign policy makes a big ap- 
peal to the Left which has never en- 
tirely shed its kindly feeling toward 
Communism and its _ influence 
reaches others who object to tight- 
ening their belts for something 
which may be exaggerated. 

Only if the Bevanites are pre- 
pared to work out a precise policy 
can they be taken as fully honest 
in their campaign. Without this, 
they are merely a new brand of ap- 
peasers. Nor, of course, would a 
serious student of history agree 
that poverty and Communism nec- 
essarily go together. At present, it 
is not poverty which causes Com- 
munism to spread, but Soviet 
policy. Nevertheless, allowing for 
all that, it remains true that we 
shall never remove the fear of Com- 
munism without being in a position 
to work out and offer a new social 
deal to mankind. 

Many clues to what this should 
be in his view are indicated by Nye 
Bevan in In Place of Fear. On 
paper, his solution is pretty simple. 
He holds that the world has reached 
the end of the usefulness of the 
capitalist stage when private init‘a- 
tive and private spending lifted civ- 
ilization out of the feudal or 
peasant stagnation with its static 
wealth, its unchanging pattern and 
its ideology of religious resignation 
to the will of God that a few should 
be well-off and the majority very 
poor. Capitalism solved the prob- 
lem of production, but failed to 
solve that of distribution, and with 
the loss of religious resignation the 
grievances of the exploited gradu- 
ally came to a focus and caused the 
great revolutions of our day. 
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Given this, the society of the 
future must be a planned society in 
which the democratically elected 
representatives of the people must 
hold the greater part of the soci- 
ety’s wealth and use it for the good 
of the people. This means that 
whereas today even in a socialistic 
Britain only a relatively small pro- 
portion of the national wealth is 
held by the State, in Bevan’s Brit- 
ain of tomorrow a far-reaching cap- 
ital levy will transfer to the State 
most of the capital and property. 

So furnished with the national 
wealth, the State will be able to 
plan production for the general 
good the bulk of which will be re- 
ceived in form of benefits by the 
people, leaving to them varying 
amounts of what might be called 
pocket money to satisfy, in the 
measure of their effectiveness, per- 
sonal initiatives, needs, tastes, lux- 
uries and so on. Started like this 
in one country, the idea will spread 
until the new world society of the 
future emerges all over the world 
with more and more countries 
working together this socialist plan. 


I, need hardly be said that Bevan 
does not argue as crudely as this. 
On the contrary, his book is an edu- 
cated, clever and very specious plea 
with a persistent emphasis on the 
vital need to bring about this 
revolution by genuine democratic 
means. There is no demand for the 
figment of equality, for personal 
means will vary greatly. And Bevan 
has no difficulty in exposing the 
follies and limitations of private 
spending of national wealth, both 
nationally and internationally. He 
argues with a good deal of force 
that a policy of full employment 
without the disadvantages of con- 
stant inflation is in the long run 
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impossible unless the State controls 
national wealth. 


I SAID above that Nye Bevan gen- 
uinely felt himself to be strongly 
anti-Communist, but I am sure the 
reader will already have noticed 
that his socialism, as expounded 
with such great urbanity and pro- 
tests of democracy in this book, is 
the pure milk of Marxism. The 
democratic protests carry no weight 
on reflection, because Bevan like 
other Marxists is prepared to rely 
on democracy to obtain power, but 
makes no provision whatever for 
the right of the sovereign people to 
turn down his theories. 

On the contrary, his program 
once put into effect could not be un- 
scrambled without a second revo- 
lution. Nor does his show of leni- 
ency for the individual carry any 
weight, for in his system the so- 
cially pampered person must forfeit 
every genuine right in favor of the 
all-powerful and all-wealthy State. 
He can only live—he can only sur- 
vive on sufferance. 

It is significant that Bevan in his 
book pays no regard whatever to 
spiritual values. Even in listing the 
hateful aspects of Communism, he 
omits to mention the loss of spirit- 
ual freedom. In fact, this Welsh- 
man educated in terms of Marxism 
appears to have a complete blind 
spot about religion. I was told that 
when on one occasion he referred 
in a speech to a priest, he called 
him “Mr. So-and-So.” When some- 
one remonstrated he said: “The 
Baptist minister calls himself Mis- 
ter. I did not know that priests ob- 
jected to the title.” This story, if 
true, well illustrates his lack of in- 
terest in the whole subject. Here 
on a quite fundamental point, his 
Marxism is consistent. 
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What Bevan really wants, it is 
clear, is Communism without the 
violence, bloodshed and self-defeat- 
ing extremisms of the Soviet experi- 
ment. He believes that that experi- 
ment will ultimately fail because 
Russia has refused to give a liberal 
and all-sided education to its citi- 
zens, preferring to treat them as 
robots of an industrialized machine. 

What he has failed to realize is 
that the genuine idealism in his 
make-up is inconsistent with his 
rigorous Marxism. If a human be- 
ing is allowed to develop his hu- 
manity, he will never stand for such 
subservience to a State, however 
benevolent in its intentions. The 
secret police, not the charm of Nye 
Bevan, is needed to ensure that 
human beings will submit to the 
dictatorship of a party entrenched 
even with the aid of the most honest 
democratic methods. 


* * * * 


Taz question now is whether Nye 
Bevan, as the rallying-point of the 
Left wing of Labor, can command 
sufficient working class support to 
dethrone the present moderates, 
like Attlee and Morrison and Gait- 


skell. One doubts this, and it is un- 
likely that the publication of In 
Place of Fear will help his cause. 
Popular as much of his anti-capi- 
talist outlook will be and very 
plausible as are aspects of his for- 
eign policy, he carries his doctri- 
naire Marxist-Socialism too far for 
the tastes of many a British work- 
ingman and certainly much too far 
for the middle classes. The danger 
lies rather in his power to carry the 
whole of the Labor party under its 
present leaders a good few paces 
leftward. 

A degree of movement toward the 
Left is inevitable with Labor out of 
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office, and Bevan is the man to 
make sure that the movement will 
go as far as possible. The effect of 
this will be felt in the industrial 
rather than the political field. By 
undermining the bipartisan foreign 
policy and arguing that the Tory 
deflationary financial policy frees 
the Trade Unions from any loyalty 
to the cause of economic co-opera- 
tion and wage-restraint, the Bevan 
wing are already preparing the way 
for wage demands, possible strikes 
and possible industrial sabotage 
which will further imperil the coun- 
try’s economy and the whole edifice 
of Western defense. 

However sincere Nye Bevan’s anti- 
Communist feelings may be, they 
will not of course prevent the Com- 
munists from doing all in their 
power to support the logic of his 
position and increase industrial un- 
rest for political ends. In fact, the 
Bevanites, little as they may realize 


it, stand precisely in the position 


of the Continental “democratic” 
Marxists who have always prepared 
the way for full-blown Communism. 

Msgr. Heenan, Bishop of Leeds, 
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was much criticized, even by Cath- 
olics, for intervening during the 
General Election against the Bevan- 
ites in the Labor Party. I feel sure 
that he has had since no reason to 
change his views that the matter is 
morally serious, and if he reads 
Bevan’s book his fears can only be 
confirmed. 

Nye Bevan is a very clever man 
and, in himself, a very sincere ideal- 
ist with views that logically hang 
together much better than the views 
of an Attlee; but his forceful per- 
sonality, the complete Marxism of 
his upbringing, and his apparent 
total religious materialism must 
carry him in fact perhaps further 
than he really wants to go in prac- 
tice. And lest I seem to praise him 
too much let me end with the doubt- 
less apocryphal story of Nye, hav- 
ing, as is well known, eaten often 
and well at the Savoy with his rich 
friends, answering his Welsh min- 
ing critics: “Yes, I have been enjoy- 
ing the things which every worker 
in the country will enjoy as a result 
of the struggles I am making for 


you. 









Tue flexibility of the short story to 
the demands of the cinema is fur- 
ther exercised in Encore, the third 
collection of Somerset Maugham 
tales, and, like Quartet and Trio be- 
fore it, the ingredients are carefully 
compounded to please the greatest 


number. There is a soupcon of 
ironic wit in “The Ant and the 
Grasshopper,” a dash of bitters in 
“Winter Cruise,” and a heaping 
tablespoon of romance in “Gigolo 
and Gigolette.” And the chefs have 
beaten the previous batters so ex- 
pertly that the tasty cream puff 
trade-named Encore is no surprise 
at all. 

The question as always with 
sequels and successors, though, is 
how does the latest entry compare 
with its predecessors? Technically, 
the samie slickness is here, the same 
superficial polish, so that which is 
best remains largely a matter of per- 
sonal preference. My own choice 
would still be Trio which, within its 
three tales, captured so very many 
different Maugham types in such 
varied moods. But Encore also has 
three superior stories, each told 
with meticulous good taste so that 
my selection of Trio in no way de- 
tracts from the merits of the new 
film. 

The individual warmth and sin- 
cerity of the performers in Encore 
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glows brightly enough to dim even 
Maugham’s customary cynicism. 
Best among so many, though, are 
Nigel Patrick and Roland Culver as 
a spendthrift black sheep and his 
properly indignant brother, and 
Kay Walsh as a garrulous spinster 
who makes life quite unbearable for 
a quartet of ship’s officers on a vaca- 
tion cruise. 


Hloszywoee is in a rare mood of 
self-kidding in Singin’ in the Rain, 
a technicolor musical, which recap- 
tures with unaccustomed authen- 
ticity all of the grotesque atmos- 
phere of the incredible ’20’s. The 
plot line is very slight—some as- 
sembly-line material about a dash- 
ing silent screen hero (Gene Kelly) 
and the two ladies in his off- and 
on-screen life, a dumb, baby-voiced 
star (Jean Hagen) and a personable 
extra (Debbie Reynolds). But none 
of this matters very much when 
these ladies purse their bee-stung 
lips, plaster a spit curl against a 
carefully-rouged cheek, or twirl 
their waist-length pearls in the 
direction of the cameras. 

The dances, except for one or two 
objectionable bits, are sheer de- 
lights. Dozens of chorus girls, 
photographed from above, pour 


across the set in fantastic geometric 
patterns as in the Broadway Melody 
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and Gold Diggers of old. In case I 
haven’t as yet conveyed the idea, 
Singin’ in the Rain is the best thing 
Hollywood has done on the Flapper 
Era and, if only the music were as 
genuinely vintage as the costumes 
and the backgrounds, it would be a 
perfect picture of that bygone day. 


Tue same technique which made 
The House on 92nd Street such 
an uncomfortably realistic exposé 
some years back has been employed 
with equally tingling results in 
Walk East on Beacon. Louis de 
Rochemont, with his long experi- 
ence on The March of Time and, 
later, with the semi-documentary 
films associated with his name, 
achieves an almost newsreel imme- 
diacy in this tense account of the 
FBI’s cracking of a Communist spy 
ring working out of Boston. The 
traitors involved are all quite aver- 
age-looking citizens—a flowershop 
proprietor, a clerk in a photographic 
store, a cab driver—and even their 
principal victim, an atomic scien- 
tist, looks like someone whose pic- 
ture you saw in last night’s news- 
paper. All of this makes for a most 
convincing, even terrifying cops- 
and-robbers thriller in the best on- 
the-spot movie tradition. As al- 
ways, you will be left a little breath- 
less by the latest Department of Jus- 
tice techniques in ferreting out sub- 
versive agents and you’ll come out 
of the theater grateful indeed to 
these stalwart defenders of democ- 
racy. 


Cano REED, the British director 
best known here for The Fallen 
Idol and The Third Man, has been 
ill-advised to desert suspense for 
soul-searching in Outcast of the 
Islands, an adaptation of the Joseph 
Conrad novel. His actors—Robert 
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Morley, Ralph Richardson, Trevor 
Howard, and Wendy Hiller—often 
get lost amid the elusive ramblings 
of the script. It is difficult to know, 
for example, just how one should 
react to the outcast himself. Is he 
a pitiable specimen cruelly hounded 
by fate, or is he a cold-blooded op- 
portunist who gets exactly what he 
deserves? Those who plague him 
are almost as bewildering. Just 
when you’ve worked up a measure 
of sympathy for one of them, they 
behave so erratically that you’re 
rather at loose ends deciding where 
to turn next. 

Laboring with such an untidy 
script which is often in objection- 
able taste when it’s not just plain 
dull, Outcast of the Islands is not 
a success for either Mr. Reed or Mr. 
Conrad. Some scenes are power- 
fully done—-the outcast’s arrival at 
the remote island, for instance— 
but there is always the impression 
that both the cast and the director 
are impatient to get this chore over 
with and return to something they 
really believed in. 


0. the other hand, High Noon is 
completely convincing. Here Gary 
Cooper, who has just handed in his 
marshal’s badge in a sleepy West- . 
ern town, pins it back on to fight 
singlehandedly a quartet of des- 
peradoes who are determined to 
polish him off. Cooper’s decision 
to stay on the job is awkward for a 
number of people—his new wife, a 
pacifist by religion, and the sullen 
citizenry. who favor his departure 
as a means of diverting violence 
from their town. The film asks, Is 
a man conscience-bound to fight for 
the right when those he would save 
repudiate him? In the end, it is the 
lone hero who remains loyal to his 
convictions and, job done, he turns 
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a last contemptuous look at the 
cowardly townspeople. 

This very thoughtful film builds 
slowly, scene by scene, but it hits 
quite a peak before the marshal 
rides off again with his bride. 
Cooper’s performance is his finest 
in years. The absence of musical 
background, except for a cowboy 
singing a plaintive lament in the 
manner of a Greek chorus, is more 
telling than five full-scale sym- 
phony orchestras on the sound 
track. 


Tue way in which public taste 
changes was never more apparent 
than in About Face, a remake with 
music of Brother Rat, a farce com- 
edy of the late ’30’s. The misadven- 
tures of three seniors at a military 
academy, their constant heckling 
of underclassmen, and their rivalry 
with their officers over the affec- 
tions of a trio of visiting females 
all seems painfully contrived. A 
World War and one police action 
across the seas have, I fear, given 
us a much altered conception of the 
modern fighting man-to-be. About 
Face, despite its soothing techni- 
color and pleasant score, is a relic 
of the past, as dated now as Tom 
Swift and his Flying Machine. 

Coerced into participating in this 
dismal military maneuver are Gor- 
don MacRae, Eddie Bracken, and 
Dick Wesson. Their faces should 
be as red as their ribbons. 


, NEAGLE, a very popular 
British actress, had a hand in the 
production of Lady with a Lamp 
which is about Florence Night- 
ingale. As is the case with so many 
movie heroines fired with the zeal 
to do something, Florence is shown 
as an outspoken, rather unconven- 
tional young woman whose pecu- 
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liar behavior has her good mother 
rolling her eyes heavenward at her 
offspring’s indifference to the nor- 
mal pursuits of a well-bred, mar- 
riageable female of the 19th cen- 
tury. Florence’s only ally is one 
Sidney Herbert, later destined to 
become a power in Parliament. 

Lady with a Lamp is a rather 
sketchy biography, skipping as it 
does from Miss Nightingale’s first 
important assignment in the Crimea 
to her home many years later when 
she is the very distinguished recip- 
ient of the Order of Merit, and older 
and more wrinkled, if possible, 
than Bette Davis as Fanny Skeffing- 
ton. 

No one can deny, though, that 
Miss Neagle and Michael Wilding, 
her co-star, do industrious, if 
rather uninspired, jobs in this curi- 
ously unexciting picture. 


‘Tus offbeat movie of the month, 
St. Matthew Passion, is a combina- 
tion of art masterpieces and an ex- 
quisite rendition in English of the 
beautiful Bach Oratorio. Consid- 
ered purely as a motion picture, 
St. Matthew Passion has a fault 
common to all films which use 
static, two-dimensional canvasses 
to tell their story. Too often and 
too long the camera lingers over 
one painting or other and, in doing 
so, brings the film to a dead stop. 
So much for its faults, however, 
along with the fact that it should 
have been shot in color to give full 
richness and flavor to the artists’ 
work. 

But as a spiritual experience, St. 
Matthew Passion is quite another 
matter. Its impact on the emotions 
is such that it is unique among the 
rare and beautiful things the mo- 
tion picture has done. The story 
of the Passion, with the words of 
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the oratorio acting as an eloquent 
commentary on the paintings of Da 
Vinci and Bosch, of Velasquez and 
Van Dyck, is told with such deep 
reverence and quiet sincerity that 
I cannot see how anyone could feel 
anything but profoundly moved by 
what he has just witnessed on 
screen. 


Wirmn the limited space of these 
pages, I don’t generally bother with 
short subjects but when a group 
like United Productions of Ameri- 
ca, creators of Gerald McBoing- 
Boing and the nearsighted Mr. 
Magoo, turns up with a brace of 
new cartoons, I think it’s worth a 
paragraph or so. These cartoons 
are the most imaginative and in- 
ventive bits of nonsense since the 
name of Walt Disney became a by- 
word back in the early ’30’s. 

Produced by Stephen Bosustow, 
the UPA shorts combine wit and 
color in animation, sparkling musi- 
cal scores, and considerably more 
satire than one generally finds in 
cartoons, with the exception of Tom 
and Jerry or Bugs Bunny. Bosustow 
and his associates scrupulously 
avoid the familiar chase and torture 
sequences which turn up in 75% of 
all cartoons, choosing instead some 
less obvious targets for their humor 
—child psychology in Family Cir- 
cus; a tongue-in-cheek take-off on 
Frankie and Johnny, complete with 
ballet, in Rooty-Toot-Toot; the used 
ear craze in Sloppy Jalopy; and a 
Scottish family’s droll encounter 
with an unwelcome pet in George 
and the Dragon. 


* * x * 


Tax Hooper rating of Author Meets 
the Critics has continued to spurt 
upward since its moderator, Faye 
Emerson, has been selecting rather 
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controversial books for discussion. 
Miss Emerson got almost more 
than she bargained for when she 
invited Lee Mortimer and William 
F. Buckley, Jr., over to defend 
U.S.A. Confidential against the 
criticism of Miss Virgilia Peterson 
and James Wechsler, editor of the 
New York Post. Those who know 
the other Mortimer-Jack Lait “Con- 
fidential” series were prepared for 
the stinging comments which had 
a panicky Miss Emerson trying to 
keep order for a half hour. That 
the blistering sarcasm of the visit- 
ing teams frequently extended be- 
yond the book at hand and turned 
into assorted personal arguments 
was hardly Miss Emerson’s fault, 
but I do think it unfair to expect 
this fragile but photogenic lady to 
maintain order by crying out, 
“Gentlemen! Gentlemen-pleeease!” 

Still in all, Author Meets the Crit- 
ics is certainly the most stimulat- 
ing, most unpredictable, and most 
electrifying forum on TV today. 
Dumont, though, should supply 
their moderator with an _ extra- 
heavy gavel to swing when the 
party starts getting rough. 


‘Tue old, old parlor game “Twenty 


Questions” has been revamped 
with pleasing results on a show 
called The Name’s the Same which 
also has a moderator (Robert Q. 
Lewis) and a permanent panel 
(Abe Burrows, Joan Alexander, 
and Meredith Willson). Their show 
runs something like this: Mr. 
Lewis brings out a guest whose 
name is the same as that of a well- 
known personality or object. (Vir- 
ginia Ham, Ann Sheridan, A. Zip- 
per.) The audience is informed of 
the visitor’s identity and then the 
three experts, each with ten chances 
apiece, ask questions which can 
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be answered only by “Yes” or “No.” 

Simple-minded as this may 
sound, it is hardly that since the 
inquisitors, in between questions, 
toss off a string of witty asides 
whenever it pleases them. Such 
casual informality makes The 
Name’s the Same one of the most 
diverting shows I have seen in 
months. 


Bos and Ray, a pair of young men 
with a gift for satire, have built up 
a special radio audience all their 
own with their clever lampoon 
called “Mary Backstayge, Noble 
Wife” in which they play all parts. 
Doing this bit on TV, though, de- 
stroys the illusion since the boys 
have recruited a blonde actress to 
play Mary, queen of the washtub 
weepers. Among Mary’s more en- 
dearing qualities on the radio is her 
whining voice achieved by Bob’s (or 
is it Ray’s?) falsetto. She should 
be heard —not seen. 

Better was their spoof called 
“Fugitive for a Day” in which a 
specimen convict is invited to a 
quiz show and allowed to amass a 
number of idiotic prizes—a fully- 
equipped burglar’s kit, among 
others. A routine involving a park- 
ing meter which also serves as a 
combination juke box, gum dis- 
penser, and slot machine was also 
done with a keen sense of the ab- 
surd. 

My advice, for what it’s worth, is 
to have Bob and Ray keep their TV 
show to themselves. They’re versa- 
tile enough to get along without live 


props. 


FRosasty the most amazing pro- 
gram on TV these days is the one 
called Life Is Worth Living which 
is presided over, with assistance 


from no one else on this side of the 
cameras, by Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen. Bucking the opposition of 
the Milton Berle and Frank Sinatra 
sessions, Life Is Worth Living has 
proven, if proof were needed, that 
thousands of television listeners 
are eager for something more sub- 
stantial than a collection of stale 
gags and worn-out musical num- 
bers which have cluttered up the 
channels for so long. 

The Bishop steps in front of the 
cameras in his robes and invites 
you to join him in his study while 
he chats pleasantly about whatever 
comes into his head. But he is such 
a forceful personality, such an ac- 
complished speaker, such a genial 
host that you are almost immedi- 
ately swept up by his words and 
find yourself leaning forward in 
your chair lest you miss a syllable 
of his talk. 

To keep some sort of balance, he 
intersperses a joke or two along the 
way, often one at his own expense, 
and then gets down to the more 
serious business of the evening. In 
a half hour he explained, in lay- 
man’s terms, a few points in psy- 
chology; specifically, on the real 
and superficial egos, the real man 
and the man we want the world to 
see. Drawing on examples from the 
Bible as well as from modern 
times, the Bishop moves smoothly 
from point to point so that it is 
with a distinct feeling of regret 
that you realize the thirty minutes 
are up. 

I warn you. Just turn your dial 
once to Bishop Sheen’s show and 
you'll find that nothing will keep 
you away the following Tuesday. 
We give Dumont a deep bow of 
thanks for this superior bit of TV 
showmanship. 
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FLIGHT INTO EGYPT.—The terrifying 
elusiveness of a visa was the note 
repeated and repeated in Menotti’s 
Consul until one’s nerves protested. 
George Tabori has taken the same 
theme for his tragedy about some 
Austrian refugees in Cairo but hasn’t 
strengthened the play by questioning 
the validity of their flight. “Why not 
help to rebuild Vienna instead of de- 
serting her ruins?” asks an Austrian 
salesman but Franz Engel had decided 
in a prison camp that his wife and 
son must have American security and, 
at last, after two years of journeying 
and struggle, their steamship tickets 
are bought and the visas are promised. 

Meanwhile their money has run out 
as well as their visitors’ permit which 
entails baksheesh to the police, all of 
which Lili Engel tries to hide from her 
husband who, suffering from a prison 
injury, is now reduced to a wheel- 
chair to which he attaches a radio to 
cover his groans when the pain is too 
desperate. 

Lili has been working as a dress- 
maker. She is indomitable but too 
attractive to escape the attentions of 
the fellow guests in their fly-specked 
hotel. She has resisted the advances 
of a French officer but when a custo- 
mer refuses to pay her for a dress, she 
sells herself to a hunch-backed native 
doctor to procure some morphine for 
Franz. 

It is no use. The doctor at the 
American Consulate diagnoses Engel’s 
paralysis as incurable. Franz can 
never have a visa. The steamer sails 
from Alexandria the next day for New 
York and they try to send their boy 
on her with an Austrian couple but 


Bubi refuses to leave. As a last resort 
the Egyptian doctor offers Franz some 
lethal pills. He is taking them as the 
curtain falls. Will Lili and Bubi con- 
tinue their flight or sell their tickets 
and return to Vienna? 

Directed with all of Kazan’s magic, 
the heat, the shabbiness, the mal- 
odorous and venal atmosphere of the 
squalid hotel permeates the hazards 
confronting Lili: her tortured hus- 
band and his American obsession; her 
small boy running loose in Cairo; her- 
self at bay against a predatory world. 
Gusti Huber from the Burgtheater in 
Vienna plays Lili magnificently. Bubi 
is Voytek Dolinski, a twelve-year-old 
Pole who at five months was sent to 
Siberia and who made his way here 
via Iran and Syria and Egypt and 
South Africa. 

Paul Lukas left Call Me Madam to 
play Franz Engel but it turns out to 
be a disappointing part except for 
one unforgettable scene in which he 
chokes down his agony and receives 
the doctor on his feet. For the rest 
of the time, Franz takes no initiative; 
even his self-immolation is suggested 
by the doctor. If it were not for the 
personality of Lukas, Franz might be 
simply querulous. The cast as a 
whole deserves a eulogy and the set by 
Jo Mielziner has a fatal realism that 
matches the story.—Aft the Music Boz. 


THE GRASS HARP. — Truman Capote, 
whose stories of Louisiana brought 
him early acclaim, now presents the 
theater with a fable about two spin- 
ster sisters which is_ specifically 
strengthened by Virgil Thomson’s en- 
chanting incidental music, scored for 








flute, harp and strings, and Cecil 
Beaton’s imaginative sets. One of the 
two sisters, Miss Dolly Talbo, repre- 
sents the simple virtues of kindness 
and humility which bring her a mar- 
riage proposal but Miss Verena Talbo’s 
pride and cupidity lead to her being 
robbed by a swindler. 

Miss Dolly, with the help of the 
Negro cook and an orphan nephew, 
has been carrying on a desultory mail- 
order business built up round a herbal 
remedy for dropsy once given her by 
the gypsies and when Miss Verena on 
the advice of a shyster lawyer de- 
mands the secret recipe, the cook and 
nephew intervene and they run away 
with Miss Dolly to their tree house in 
the forest. 

It’s great fun for them all as Cath- 
erine Creek, who insists she is an In- 
dian, has brought plenty of food for 
picnics and soon they are joined by 
the Judge who is hunting for rabbits 
and the nephew’s high school sweet- 
heart. 

Furthermore, Miss Baby Love Dallas, 
an itinerant cosmetic saleswoman, 
identifies the shyster lawyer with a na- 
tional swindler in the newspaper. But 
by the time the Judge has proposed to 
Miss Dolly, the sheriff, who disap- 
proves of tree houses, turns up with a 
posse and in a very effective scene 
with electric torches, he accidentally 
shoots the orphan nephew. This 
brings about a reconciliation between 
the two sisters but leaves the Judge 
out on the doorstep. 

Mildred Natwick has never done a 
more delicate character study than 
Miss Dolly who always pulls down the 
veil of her hat in a crisis but who 
learns that there comes a time when 
life must be faced and that a tree 
house is not the answer. Alice Pearce 
with a few lines does wonders with 
the cosmetic lady and Georgia Burke 
buttresses the comedy with her pun- 
gent comments as the Creek cook. It 
must be admitted, however, that even 
if the Creek and the orphan are kindly 
persons we agree with Miss Verena 
that it’s trying to have a nephew 
throw all his cigarettes and matches 
on the carpet and a cook who prefers 
costume jewelry to a uniform and 
making picture puzzles to cooking. 
Purity of heart is fine but—Capote’s 
humor is not as artfully guileless as 
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Saroyan’s nor as universally human as 
Wilder’s.—At the Martin Beck. 


GOLDEN BOY.—For their third pro- 
duction ANTA has staged a revival of 
Clifford Odets’ play with John Gar- 
field in the part created by Luther 
Adler in 1937. Many of the members 
of the one-time Group Theater are in 
the cast. Golden Boy reappears as a 
well-knit drama on the ageless menace 
of the Golden Calf. Joe Bonaparte, 
a young Italian musician, is being 
schooled by his father to be a great 
violinist but Joe jilts his art to make 
big profits as a boxer. The price he 
pays is a broken hand. The girl who 
is his manager’s mistress and who 
brings the boy to ruin adds a sordid 
episode. 

Lee J. Cobb makes the old father an 
impressive character and Joseph Wise- 
man, last seen in the revival of King 
Lear, is an ophidian villain. But Art 
Smith is not convincing as an Irish- 
man and Bette Grayson is too man- 
nered to invite interest in a part which 
precludes sympathy. John Garfield 
gives a forceful and sincere perform- 
ance. 

The shouted abuse in which Odets’ 
characters seem adept make for rau- 
cous comedy and the slice of society 
the play reveals, though it may be as 
true as any cross section of the sub- 
way is certainly as uninviting as the 
rush hour.—At the ANTA Playhouse. 


THREE WISHES FOR JAMIE. — Was 
there ever a musical before Jamie that 
opened on a wake? In a cottage on 
the west coast of Ireland, they are 
mourning for Jamie McRuin but sure 
Jamie isn’t dead at all at all, he’s only 
made a lep into the sea and been res- 
cued by a fairy who offered him the 
familiar three wishes. 

Because he had no mind to marry 
Tirsa Shanahan, Jamie crossed the 
wide Atlantic with his friend, Owen 
Roe Tavish, and next is seen in an 
Irish horse-traders camp in Georgia. 
These itinerant horse-traders seem to 
have been quite an organization with 
royal tents containing large brass beds 
and chests of drawers large enough to 
contain a heroine’s lavish nineteenth 
century wardrobe. Jamie lost no time 
in finding his promised bride but as 
for the son he had asked for—that 
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wish causes many heartaches and 
songs dramatically sung by Maeve and 
Jamie (or Anne Jeffreys and John 
Raitt) who are a superbly vocal pair 
of lovers. 

Bert Wheeler as Owen Roe Tavish 
has his best part since he took over in 
Harvey; Peter Conlow has an unusual 
dance as an expectant father and 
Eugene Loring has created a very de- 
lightful ballet based on the Irish jig: 
“Trottin’ to the Fair.” 

After many vicissitudes and even 
one closing, Jamie, jumping out of the 
Christopher Award novel by Charles 
O’Neal, has found himself retailored 
by Abe Burrows (Guys and Dolls). No 
one could better, however, the delight- 
ful sets by George Jenkins, the cos- 
tumes by Miles White or the lighting 
by Feder. The music by Ralph Blane 
seems richer in orchestration than 
melodies but the harmonies are un- 
usually interesting for the chorus 
at the wake. Three Wishes for Jamie 
is rich in beauty.—At the Mark 
Hellinger. 


SADLER’S WELLS THEATER BALLET. 
—In his favorite role of fairy god- 
father to the theater, S. Hurok, to 
whom we owe the Dickens’ Readings, 
has also brought to us from the Sad- 


ler’s Wells Theater the younger group 
of dancers—as fresh and buoyant as 
the first daffodils. They may lack as 
yet the precision and perfection of 
their seniors—who dance at Covent 
Garden — but their enthusiasm and 
gaiety are infectious and their good 
looks a delight. 

Coppelia and Swan Lake are in their 
repertoire as well as some more mod- 
ern ballets, old and new by Frederick 
Ashton, John Crank and Dame Ninette 
de Valois, their director, along with a 
revised excerpt from the Nutcracker 
Suite with décor by Cecil Beaton. 
Pineapple Poll, created by John Crank 
from Gilbert and Sullivan’s Bab Bal- 
lads with décor by Osbert Lancaster, 
although dated 1951, was the only one 
that seemed flat and amateurish. 

Among the members of the company, 
Elaine Byfield of Australia, seems 
climbing quickly up to the role of a 
prima ballerina and Patricia Lane and 
David Pole, both from South Africa, 
showed marked emotional ability in 
Beauty and the Beast. From South 
Africa also comes dainty Maryon Lane 
while David Blair from England is a 
distinguished classical dancer. New 
York will follow their careers with in- 
terest and is happy for this early in- 
troduction. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


May, 1949 


Soutu PaciFric.—Martha Wright and 
George Britton are now featured at the 
Majestic. 

January, 1951 


Guys AND DoLis. — Long on humor 
and short on costumes for the night 
club girls, this musical based on 
Damon Runyon’s tale of gamblers and 
Save-a-Soul Mission shows no abate- 
ment in popularity.—At the Forty- 
sixth Street. 

May 


THE Kina anv I,—Still winning 
awards and drawing crowds to the 
St. James. 


THE Moon Is Buivue.— Barbara Bel 
Geddes is charming in a comedy in 
which the dialogue is suggestive but 
the story is actually within the limits 
of morality.—At the Henry Miller. 


July 


SraLaGc 17.—Authentic and exciting 
drama of a German prison camp writ- 
ten by two Air Force men while they 
were prisoners. Plenty of humor.—At 
the Forty-eighth Street. 


December 


Top BaNnaNnA.—Phil Silvers’ show in 
which he and his stooges sometimes 
let the chorus take over—also a canine 
crooner. Continuously funny.—At the 
Winter Garden. 


THE Fourposter.—The play for two 
with Jessica Tandy and Hume Cronyn 
which shows the tenderness and 
drama of married life. But Scene I 
lacks deference to any sense of pri- 
vacy.—At the Barrymore. 


January, 1952 


Paint Your WaAGon.—With the Gold 
Rush of 1853 as background and 
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many a lusty chorus of miners, this 
musical also offers James Barton’s 
comedy and some of Agnes de Mille’s 
dances.—At the Shubert. 


I Am A CAMERA.—Dramatized by Van 
Druten from Christopher Isherwood’s 
prewar stories of Berlin, Julie Harris 
has rightfully become a star for her 
portrayal of Sally, the little English 
girl who has no moral inhibitions. A 
thoroughly unpleasant drama.—At the 
Empire. 


Gie1.—Colette’s tale of Paris of the 
90’s and sixteen-year-old Gigi who de- 
cides marriage is a better career than 
that of a “grande cocotte” like her 
Aunt. An amusing production by Gil- 
bert Miller.—At the Fulton. 


February 


CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA; ANTONY AND 
CLEOPATRA.—Fortunate are those who 
have seen these beautiful and stirring 
productions of Shakespeare and Shaw 
by Sir Laurence and Lady Olivier. 
They stand apart in the history of the 
theater.—At the Ziegfeld. 


Potnt oF No RETuRN.—Marquand’s 
novel has been transferred to the 
stage by Paul Osborne with Henry 
Fonda as the young banker who is at 
the turning point of his career. It is 
timely, well written and amusing. 
John Cromwell stands out in an excel- 
lent production.—At the Alvin. 


Pat Jory.—a<A rich revival of Rich- 
ard Rodgers’ melodious musical of 
John O’Hara’s sordid story of a sneaky 
gigolo, with Vivienne Segal in her old 
role and Harold Lang, the dancer, re- 
placing Gene Kelly. Alton’s choreogra- 
phy is clever including a wonderfully 
funny dancer—-Helen Gallagher. A 
show girl minus a costume doesn’t im- 
prove the production at the Broad- 
huarst. 


March 
JANE. — Edna Best and Basil Rath- 
bone are the twin Atlases for S. N. 
Behrman’s comedy taken from a short 
story of Maugham’s which peters out 
after Act I—At the Coronet. 


THE SHRIKE. — José Ferrer is the 
star as well as producer and director 
of this grim little study of a rescued 
suicide who finds himself held as a 
“psycho” in a city hospital. Produc- 
tion is top notch.—At the Cort. 


April 

Mrs. McTuina. — Helen Hayes and 
ANTA plus the author of Harvey, Mary 
Chase, have given the U. S. A. the 
equivalent of an American Peter Pan. 
The title is that of the Bad Fairy who 
is finally routed by Miss Hayes as the 
mother of young Howard V. Larue III. 
The humor, the children and the gang- 
sters from the Comics are as irresisti- 
ble as Miss Hayes. Don’t miss it.—Alf 
the Morosco. 


Venus Opservep.—Christopher Fry’s 
witty comedy, directed by Sir Lau- 
rence Olivier, features Rex Harrison 
and Lilli Palmer, the latter a disap- 
pointment. Our advice is to read it 
first as the theater is too large for such 
delicate fancy. The men, John Wil- 
liams, Hurd Hatfield and John Meri- 
vale seem more in the spirit of Fry 
than the ladies of the cast. — At the 
Century. 


Paris ’90.— With superb courage, 
Cornelia Otis Skinner has produced a 
musical revue with herself as the sole 
performer. With décor by Oenslager, 
costumes by Helen Pons, a delightful 
musical scere by Kay Swift, Miss 
Skinner appears as such divergent 
characters as a statue on Notre Dame 
and Yvette Guilbert from a poster by 
Toulouse-Lautrec but her best is a 
Boston teacher. Most of the humor, 
however, is bawdy and half the char- 
acters are of the demi-monde.—At the 
Booth. 





New Novels 


Reviewed by RILEY HUGHES 


THE WEAKLING AND THE ENEMY 
by Francois Mauriac 

Pellegrini & Cudahy. $3.00 
Two short novels by M. Mauriac are 
brought together here, a new one pub- 
lished last year in France, and one 
written in 1935. The Weakling—in 
the original Le Sagouin, a Brazilian 
monkey and by extension a twisted 
being—is a study in “making hate.” 
Guillaume de Cernés is a young boy, 
the misshapen, mentally half - devel- 
oped heir of a noble house. He and 
his ineffectual father are the objects 
of the searing hatred of the baroness, 
Guillaume’s mother. She, Paula, whose 
face in the light of the fire reveals 
“alternately the mask of a criminal— 
or of a martyr,” places her son in the 
care of an atheist schoolmaster that 
she may the better arrange a liaison. 
Tragedy closes in with inevitable and 
even pace; more compelling than the 
somber ending is the atmosphere of 
the betrayals of love and understand- 
ing that occur with every glance and 
every malice-freighted word. 

The second and earlier novel, The 
Enemy, is another of the studies of the 
Bordeaux bourgeois which have been 
the author’s major concern § and 
achievement. Mauriac tells in these 
pages the “prologue” of the life of 
Fabien, brought up in a Jansenist 
household, who flees for a time to 
Venice to live with an older woman, 
an Irishwoman without morals or be- 
liefs. For Mauriac the interest is 
equally divided between Fabien’s fall 





and his rise to repentance. The novel 
closes with these feeling words: 
“Where is the artist who may dare to 
imagine the processes and shifts of the 
great protagonist—Grace? It is the 
mark of our slavery and of our wretch- 
edness that we can, without lying, 
paint a faithful portrait only of the 
passions.” In these short novels we 
are once again witness to the art of a 
master of language and master re- 
vealer of souls under suffering. 


CHILDREN OF THE RAINBOW 

by Bryan MacMahon 

Dutton. $3.95 
Bryan MacMahon’s first book, a vol- 
ume of short stories, was warmly re- 
ceived by American readers. His new 
book, a selection of the Irish Book 
Club, is a _ greathearted novel of 
five hundred pages, generous in laugh- 
ter and in tears. With it the author 
stands clearly in the front rank of 
Irishmen writing today, and we may 
expect great things of him. What we 
already have is a genuine talent which 
has found its tools and its subject. 
Children of the Poa ypeor is most 
heartily recommeded, and with the 
assurance that there is not a reader 
who will find it a page too long. 

Mr. MacMahon confines his atten- 
tion to a single Irish village, but he 
makes that village a world. Through 
the intensity of his vision and the 
thoroughness with which he gives its 
inhabitants imaginative life, he invests 
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the village of Cloone with a lyric and 
narrative greatness. An almost end- 
less gallery of characters comes from 
his pen. Such is his amazing virtu- 
osity that each of his characters is 
both a recognizable type and an indi- 
vidual. The inevitable stern Canon, 
the village Fenian who never darkens 
the church door, the old man (here 
called Old Font) who is the repository 
of tribal wisdom, the young girls and 
young men, the grand, interminable 
talkers—all are here. But though we 
have met them all before, they step 
into Children of the Rainbow straight 
from life and not from books. 

At the heart of the story are Finn- 
barr Dillon, who wears the belt of the 
Prince of Cloone, and of Ches (for 
Chestnut) Macnamara, who succeeds 
him. Finn is hanged for an unpleas- 
antness in Belfast, and the glory of the 
world seems down forever, but 
Cloone, greater even than its leaders, 
will go on. There are littke moments 
and big moments. The “American 
wake” for the girl who is going to 
“Bostonmassachussetts” is a little mo- 
ment, and a tender one. The love 
story of Ches and Madcap O’Neill is 
a series of little moments, lovingly 
portrayed. Finn’s wake is a big mo- 
ment, and the burial of a girl who 
had a child out of wedlock another. 
The reader will agree that, after a tug 
of war between Canon and village, be- 
gun in a way signally Irish and end- 
ing in a way triumphantly Christian 
and Irish, “it was a happy funeral.” 

One of the greatest scenes of all oc- 
curs on “a day of boundary” when 
the people of the village see their first 
airplane and one of them finds a ham- 
mered gold collar dating from ancient 
times. “When there isn’t trade or 
tidin’s of us in the four winds of Ire- 
land,” says Old Font, “we’ll be leppin’ 
alive in the glitter o’ the metal!” 
There’s no other word for it, Children 
of the Rainbow is leppin’ alive. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
by John Dos Passos 


Houghton Mifflin. $5.00 
Under this title are gathered to- 
gether three novels—Adventures of a 
Young Man (1938),Number One (1943) 
and The Grand Design (1949)—where- 
in Mr. Dos Passos treated respectively 
such once topical subjects as the war 
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in Spain, the kingfishership of Huey 
Long, and the New Deal. Sooner or 
later the scene becomes Washington, 
D. C. The three novels are further 
related in that some member of the 
Spotswood family occupies a central 
position in each book. Glenn Spots- 
wood, a young liberal, is accused of 
being a Trotskyite and trapped into a 
misty death on a Spanish hillside. His 
older brother Tyler becomes chief 
secretary to Chuck (“I do everything 
in the first person”) Crawford in the 
second volume. Their professor father, 
another embattled liberal, is a key fig- 
ure in the final volume. 

Mr. Arthur Mizener in an ingenious 
introduction to this trilogy attempts to 
explain away what most critics have 
seen as the chief weakness of these 
novels—their two-dimensional flatness 
and monotonous fidelity to surface 
realism. But most readers, along with 
most reviewers, have found in these 
pages an unshaped mass of vulgarity, 
pornographic sex realism, and pretty 
elementary political commentary. 


THE SIN OF THE PROPHET 

by Truman Nelson 

Little, Brown. $4.00 
In this tremendously skillful and 
vital first novel, Mr. Nelson has suc- 
cessfully worked out a many-figured 
pattern of historical realism. He 
writes without a trace of the pseudo- 
historical romanticism that distorts 
past events in terms of boy-meet-girl 
and reduces issues to the simplicity of 
parody. His scene for The Sin of the 
Prophet is Boston in 1854, a city torn 
by factions and dangerously near anar- 
chy. As catalyst he has chosen the 
historical incident of the case of An- 
thony Burns, runaway slave, whose 
return to slavery was mandatory un- 
der the Fugitive Slave Act. 

His “prophet” is Theodore Parker, 
a leader of the Abolitionists and 
preacher to a lurge and unorthodox 
congregation. Thmo-serving city offi- 
cials and a distri yt attorney with soar- 
ing political ambtions are allied with 
an uneasy goverfment in Washington 
in the support ofja cause abhorred in 
Boston. 

The reader is? taken’ through the 
events Flaite Burns’ imprison- 
ment and attemyited rescue and the 
subsequent court yroceedings, in much 
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the same manner as a contemporary 
might have followed them in the press 
and by hearing sermons from Boston 
pulpits. Parker’s prophetic utterances 
and zeal lash out against supporters 
and opponents alike as he, along with 
the others involved, loses sight of the 
issue in a welter of personalities and 
emotions. The Sin of the Prophet 
rises above indignation and partisan- 
ship to show, with a touch of epic 
grandeur, men mightily engaged. 


THIS CROOKED WAY 

by Elizabeth Spencer 

Dodd, Mead. $3.00 
“How can a man follow the way of 
his heart except by keeping it a secret 
way. Crooked as it goes, and far from 
home, he still must follow it, else he 
has no right to name himself a man.” 
Thus Amos Anderson Dudley, a Missis- 
sippi hill boy who sets his face against 
poverty. Through luck and single- 
minded effort he wins a plantation 
holding and marries a daughter of the 
aristocratic Morgans. But the truest 
wishes in his heart are to see his 
wife’s face bear the proud look it 
wore when he first saw her and to be- 
hold with his own eyes the angels 
climbing Jacob’s ladder into heaven. 

The point of this novel seems to be 
that the hard-hearted, self-seeking man 
Amos has become can never have his 
heart’s desire, that only those who do 
not blueprint their own lives and those 
of others know beatitude. This Crooked 
Way is a finely wrought prose ballad. 
Miss Spencer first tells Amos’ story in 
a third-person narrative, and then 
both advances it and partly recapitu- 
lates it in three first-person narratives 
from the point of view of the other 
characters, with the final word to 
Amos himself. Her device provides 
amplitude or nuance and suggestion 
with an economy of narrative line. 


GRAND RIGHT AND LEFT 

by Louis Kronenberger 

Viking. $3.00 
There is something of a tradition in 
light farce that dialogue may be 
handed out indiscriminately to one’s 
characters. One may give the next 
good line to a personage who has not 
had anything to say for a while, 
whether or not the line happens to be 
in character. In farce, yes; but in 
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satire, no. Mr. Kronenberger’s basic 
idea—a billionaire, tiring of collect- 
ing art, decides to collect human be- 
ings — just cannot hold out for two 
hundred pages without satire. 

Gordon Cary, who once bought Lap- 
land and whose town house is larger 
than Grand Central Station, collects 
an English duke, a French statesman, 
and a few others. It soon develops 
that neither Gordon Cary nor Mr. 
Kronenberger knows what to do with 
them. A tired parody of the mouse- 
trap play in Hamlet does not help. 


LOOK DOWN IN MERCY 

by Walter Baxter 

Putnam. $3.50 
Although Mr. Baxter takes his title 
from the words of the prayer after 
Low Mass, his final page contains only 
an extremely tentative adumbration of 
penitence and mercy to come. His 
protagonist, Captain Kent of the Brit- 
ish forces in Burma, knows only an 
“awed wonderment.” “But mingled 
with this wonderment was a frustrat- 
ing sense of gratitude, frustrating be- 
cause he could not imagine to whom 
he should be grateful.” Still, without 
this incomplete sense of the obliga- 
tion of gratitude for being alive, “he 
was, and would always be, incapable 
of experiencing any happiness except 
in its crudest and most ephemeral 
form.” 

Kent’s feeling of release follows an 
unsuccessful suicide attempt. First the 
boredom and then the brutality he ex- 
perienced in Burma during the war 
change him sadly from the remote, 
average, only slightly unhappy man he 
once was. Without losing any of his 
racial contempt, he seduces a Eurasian 
girl. 

As battle engagements with the Japa- 
nese further divorce Kent’s mind and 
personality from their customary 
moorings, he drifts into a homosexual 
relationship with Anson, his batman. 
Finally he murders a soldier who 
threatens to reveal his relations with 
Anson. At the equivocal ending he 
threatens to return to Anson. The 
scenes of brutality and lust are de- 
scribed with photographic immediacy, 
and although there are moments of 
narrative and descriptive power, it is 
a compromised power. The book is 
not to be recommended. 
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FRAIL BARRIER 

by Philip Gillon 

Vanguard. $3.00 
The title of this novel refers to lawyers 
and the law; they are seen as barriers 
between civilization and the encroach- 
ing jungle. Inasmuch as the setting is 
Johannesburg in the Union of South 
Africa, civilization and jungle are in 
literal juxtaposition. The legal career 
of the protagonist, Peter Justin, is 
ironic commentary on the fact that the 
rule of force and brutality is found on 
the side of the exploiters, those who 
regard themselves as civilized. 

Mr. Gillon has worked out a sus- 
penseful plot from his intimate knowl- 
edge of the law and of Johannesburg 
society. Peter’s glib, scarcely ethical 
maneuvers to keep himself from bank- 
ruptcy and to assist a native African 
shopholder to remain in business form 
the heart of the book, but it is a heart 
that is contrived and mechanical. 
Peter’s love affairs, gay activities re- 
ferred to as “extramarital rights,” fall 
into an easily anticipated pattern of 
hard-boiled romanticism. The book 
concludes with a formal essay of many 
pages which, while allowing for the 
possibility of “some superhuman prin- 
ciple beyond the limits of the known,” 
rejects God for a program that will 
“continue the destiny of Man.” 


ASPHALT AND DESIRE 

by Frederic Morton 

Harcourt, Brace. $3.00 
Mr. Morton prefixes the note that his 
novel “deals with realities”; only the 
“views and attitudes” of the “I” of the 
story are fictitious. Thus he is able 
to write of Hunter College in New York 
City in a completely circumstantial 
way and to hint rather narrowly at 
actual persons and issues connected 
with that institution. This, together 
with Mr. Morton’s sharp ear for sub- 
way idiom and the folkways of con- 
temporary Manhattan, makes for per- 
ceptive reporting. 

When it comes to the “I” character, 
the reporter must give way to the nov- 
elist. As novelist Mr. Morton turns in 
a job markedly inferior to his findings 
as chronicler. His “I” is shown to be 
a reluctant virgin who a few days after 
graduating from Hunter gladly sur- 
renders herself to a scarcely literate 
male who calls her “nice puma.” Mr. 
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Morton expects the reader to believe 
that a magazine editor would sign up 
an unknown for a series of exposé ar- 
ticles on hotels on her promise to 
spend a hotel week-end with her boy 
friend. Asphalt and Desire: corrupt 
and phoney. 


WHICH GRAIN WILL GROW 

by H. H. Lynde 

Crown. $3.50 
Only time, Miss Lynde sets down at 
the beginning of her lengthy novel, 
can tell how people will take up the 
opportunities and meet the trials of 
life. She allows nearly twenty years 
for the “grain,” which represents her 
many characters, to ripen into harvest. 
As one of them observes, “It takes a 
lot of staying power just to hang on 
and see what’s going to happen.” 

The story begins in the Pacific 
Northwest of the nineteen twenties. 
Using the slice-of-life technique, which 
already seems somewhat old - fash- 
ioned, the author traces the rela- 
tionship of several groups living in 
Columbia City, as they appear to Cris 
Barlow, who arrives from the East. 
Cris decides to remain in Columbia 
City at the flip of a coin. He marries 
and settles down to small-town life. 
After his wife’s death he goes East, to 
return many years later for a twenty- 
four hour visit. Largely through the 
eyes of his wife’s best friend, Phillipa, 
he sees a certain pattern, if not a mean- 
ing, in the lives of those with whom 
he had been intimate. Because of the 
many shifts of focus in the book, 
nothing but a sense of drift and flow 
emerges. 


THE GOWN OF GLORY 

by Agnes Sligh Turnbull 

Houghton Mifflin. $3.75 
The impact of a minister on his com- 
munity and the impact of the commu- 
nity on his life and ambitions together 
form the theme and movement of this 
book. David Lyall is a Presbyterian 
minister in a Pennsylvania town at the 
turn of the century. Slowly and with 
quiet attention to domestic joys and 
problems, Mrs. Turnbull shows how 
Mr. Lyall, putting aside personal am- 
bition and with the help of a stanchly 
loyal wife, grows inwardly in his ac- 
ceptance of the routine duties of a 
small-town pastorate. 
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The romance of his daughter Lucy 
and the problems of his other chil- 
dren add detail and incident, but the 
chief emphasis of the book falls on the 
minister’s coming to question the grim 
attitude of most of his sect and to in- 
quire deeply into the theology of joy. 
The author is somewhat less happy in 
handling the Catholic priest who 
comes briefly into the story and in 
setting forth the relations between him 
and the minister. 


BRIGHT PROCESSION 

by John Sedges 

John Day. $3.50 
This novel has a theme strikingly 
similar to that of The Gown of Glory, 
and yet its treatment is markedly dif- 
ferent. For one thing, Bright Proces- 
sion is concerned with contemporary 
anxiety and with a Protestantism 
which is undogmatic and permeated 
with a vague semi-Platonic idealism. 

Stephen Worth, a successful busi- 
ness man, cannot throw off the faith 
inculcated by his minister father. 
Through his work, which assumes 
more and more a missionary charac- 


THE LONG LONELINESS 

by Dorothy Day 

Harper. $3.50. 

“Love in action is a harsh and dread- 
ful thing,” says Dostoevski’s Father 
Zossima, “compared with love in 
dreams. Active love is labor and forti- 
tude, and for some people, too, per- 
haps, a complete science.” 

These words might well serve as 
epigraph for Dorothy Day’s auto- 
biography; they are an almost defini- 
tive comment on the life she has lived 
and now describes. Her chronicle, 
though it is interesting from first to 
last, is not in the ordinary sense an 
“attractive” one. It is in keeping with 
the qualities of love in action; and so 
we feel at times troubled and uncom- 
fortable, reading it, deprived of the 
illusory safety of love in dreams. 


ter, and through his concern for his 
motherless family, he comes to believe 
in goodness as a form of genius which 
some have and others cannot attain. 
With the encouragement of his father, 
another theologian of joy, he decides 
to head an endowed foundation dedi- 
cated to creating an elite of the good. 
Completely unreal, wooden, and ap- 
pallingly snobbish. 


THE GIRL IN HIS PAST 

by Georges Simenon 

Prentice-Hall. $3.00 
M. Simenon, author of 350 novels, is 
best known for his detective fiction. 
The present book is a roman policier 
which attempts to be something more 
serious through the addition of Freud- 
ian and existentialist touches. The 
murderer is known from the begin- 
ning. The not very compelling ques- 
tions remaining concern his sanity 
and his childhood-embedded motive. 
In the direct, sparse fashion for which 
the author is noted, The Girl In His 
Past exploits the frankest sex realism 
and sadistic violence; its sound and 
fury signify precisely nothing. 


Miss Day could easily have written 
a different and much more popular 
sort of book, for she is a very skillful 
journalist. One can imagine her story 
told in sweetly Franciscan prose, with 
all the little shifts of emphasis that 
would have made of it what the book 
trade calls an “inspiration”—an easy 
formula for peace of mind and soul. 
But she has found no easy formula; 
only that the uncompromising Chris- 
tianity she has chosen to live by makes 
terrible demands, that the human lone- 
liness it exacts is long indeed. Or— 
selecting another slant—she could 
have written a sort of ex-Communist 
confessional, arraigning her Union 
Square associates of years ago. But 
Dorothy Day was never really a Com- 
munist; the real center of her poli- 
tics has beer, all along, the City of 
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God. When she finally became aware 
of the fact she took her place (it had 
always been hers) in the Church. 

So The Long Loneliness is written 
without slants and formulas, out of the 
great integrity which even those who 
disagree most strongly with her Cath- 
olic Worker position cannot fail to 
recognize in Dorothy Day. The story 
is dramatic; but she does not drama- 
tize it. Nor romanticize it, though it 
is in the deepest sense romance. 
Surely no autobiographer was ever 
less interested in celebrating self. All 
of her tenderness and ardor are re- 
served for her portraits of others— 
Peter Maurin, or some of the nameless 
and in this world’s scale worthless 
people among whom she has chosen 
to live. But the voice, clear and true, 
is hers. And the reader will not for- 
get her, or the challenge (and for most 
of us the reproach) of her life. 

PauL DINKINS. 


RETURN TO CHESTERTON 

by Maisie Ward 

Sheed & Ward. $4.50. 

Although intended to supplement her 
monumental Chesterton biography, 
Maisie Ward’s new work can well 
prove a delightful introduction for 
those just enough aware of G.K.C.’s 
high literary standing to be curious as 
to his personality. For, no longer 
obligated to review all relevant bio- 
graphical material, the author can 
concentrate upon the warm, personal 
reminiscences of those who knew him 
best. To be sure, the succession of 
affectionate tributes from former 
schoolmates and house-guests, taxi- 
drivers and secretaries, whatever their 
human interest, might have become 
monotonous, had not the incessantly 
creative Chesterton left with each, 
however casual the encounter, letters, 
sketches and snatches of verse, at once 
wise, witty, amusing and kind. In- 
deed, merely as a new anthology of his 
rollicking jeux d’esprit the work 
would be worth the reading. 

There is, however, far more, for any 
new light upon the life of a great 
literary figure is a scholarly contri- 
bution. And Maisie Ward, having 
accumulated evidence furthering a 
kindlier appraisal of his wife, Frances, 
has pointed out how their vain, wist- 
ful longing for a family of their own 
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found some satisfaction in their unique 
generosity to all the children of their 
friends. 

She has also detailed Chesterton’s 
hectic yet dogged approach to his 
craft, and finally corrected certain 
misinterpretations as to his religious 
life created by his humble reticence. 
Thus, both scholar and layman can 
read with joy this new study of that 
Catholic Colossus whose huge girth 
now seems more than ever symbolic of 
the greatness of his soul. 

Joan M. THELLUSSON. 


THE MEANING OF CIVILIZATION 

by Bohdan Chudoba. 

Kenedy. $4.00 
For a matter of decades now, we have 
been in need of a counter-march to 
H. G. Wells’ Outline of History. 
Hilaire Belloc prepared an Outline of 
the Outline as far back as 1926, but 
it is long outmoded and out of print. 
It may be invidious to refer to this 
matter in considering Mr. Chudoba’s 
The Meaning of Civilization, but the 
nature of the service Mr. Chudoba ex- 
pressly intended to give to modern 
man is of such character as to bring 
the matter automatically to mind. 

Actually, The Meaning of Civiliza- 
tion is more in competition with Os- 
wald Spengler and Toynbee and 
LeComte Du Noiiy; and here it suffers 
from a lack of breadth and might. 
This is not to imply that Mr. Chudoba’s 
book is not a competent piece of his- 
torical and sociological composition. 
The difficulty lies in the simple fact 
that what is needed today is a brilliant 
book along those lines; and The Mean- 
ing of Civilization is not a brilliant 
book. 

Assaying concepts of history and 
progress from Dilthey to Toynbee, Mr. 
Chudoba devotes the main sectors of 
his book to what he calls “Aspects of 
Ancient,” and of “Christian civiliza- 
tion.” He then brings into focus the 
name, origin and nature of civilization 
and culture; finally, contrasting the 
deadening influence of a totalitarian 
despotism with the Christian ideal 
of a free, creative society. All in all, 
it is a well thought out thesis, but 
dated, despite the fact that it is a com- 
pletely legitimate Christian solution 
to the problem of modern society and 
modern progress. The work suffers 
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occasionally from grammatical but 
harsh phraseology; and it lacks an 
index, an insufferable omission in a 
book of its kind. 

Francis X. Murpuy, C.SS.R. 


ROME 

by Edward Hutton 

David McKay. $3.75 
There could not be a more appro- 
priate moment for the appearance of 
this fascinating book in a revised and 
enlarged form for it synchronizes with 
the publication of the evidence prov- 
ing beyond doubt that the tomb of St. 
Peter is on the exact spot hallowed 
by tradition for 2,000 years. 

Those intending to visit Rome 
should read this book before they set 
out and they should keep it with 
them while they are there. Of partic- 
ular interest are the three appendices 
giving a list of Christian mosaics, of 
the chief Baroque architectural works 
and of the pictures of the 17th cen- 
tury in Rome. The author’s erudition 
is never forced but rather shared with 
the reader. As a well-informed friend 
he is prepared to take us through the 
Classical and Christian eras with 


equal authority. The numerous illus- 
trations are excellent and the style 
easy to read. 

The history he recounts at times is 
even more wicked than our own. But 
there is this fundamental difference. 


Moral values are intact. Good and 
evil, saints and sinners over the cen- 
turies are recognized for what they 
are. It is a world of reality and not 
illusion which confronts us on every 
page. 

But what makes the book most sym- 
pathetic to this reviewer is its atmos- 
phere. Reading it is to leave for a 
time this stifling secularized era and 
to breathe once more the fresh spring 
air of the Mediterranean in that time- 
less City, the spiritual home of the 
world, where dwells the divinely ap- 
pointed Keeper of the Keys. 

ROBERT WILBERFORCE. 


MEN I HOLD GREAT 
by Francois Mauriac 
Translated by Elsie Pell 
Philosophical Library. $3.00 
These highly personal essays are 
worth reading for their shrewd com- 
ments on men and books; they are 
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perhaps most interesting as a revela- 
tion of Mauriac himself, absorbed 
here, as in his novels, in the themes 
of love and sacrifice, of atheism and 
belief. Thoroughly sympathetic with 
the rebellion against the Faith of 
those who are attracted by the world 
and repelled by the renunciation of 
Christians who have nothing to give 
up, Mauriac understands why the anti- 
Catholicism of Moliére, Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Flaubert, is so palatable. 

At the same time, he yearns to prove, 
especially to the young, that Chris- 
tianity is the greatest passion. Pascal 
is Mauriac’s particular favorite be- 
cause of the very magnitude of his 
gifts. It was a decisive moment in his 
own rebellious youth when Mauriac 
discovered in Pascal “every kind of 
greatness in a single man, and none 
other than a Christian!” He points 
out that renunciation is part of the 
story of the famous unbelievers, too. 
Flaubert, for example, mocked the 
mystics, but sacrificed family and so- 
ciety to the idol of style. But while 
Flaubert served in bitterness, Pascal 
worshipped in joy. In the present as 
in the past, men of genius are busy 
cultivating confusion. But God is not 
dead even in the literature of our era. 

Mauriac’s last essay is a tribute to 
Graham Greene whose message, he 
feels, is addressed both to the young 
contemporaries of Sartre, “desperate 
prey to an absurd liberty,” and to 
Christian priests and laymen who 
preach the cross in comfort, but who 
neither suffer nor love. The mission 
to the almost-lost and the almost-saved 
—certainly that is Mauriac’s as well 
as Greene’s vocation. 

RutH M. AmEs. 


SWEET CORK OF THEE. 

by Robert Gibbings 

Dutton. $4.50 
Several years ago I pointed out that 
the author of Lovely Is the Lee had 
been guilty of a grave sin of omission 
in not stressing the intellectual and 
spiritual aspects of the City of St. 
Finbar. I fear the same criticism must 
apply to Sweet Cork of Thee. 

This book of stories, in which the 
proverbial subtlety of Cork wit is con- 
spicuous by its absence, is a classic 
example of Hilaire Belloc’s remark 
that no man who is not a Catholic can 
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write intelligibly about a Catholic sub- 
ject. To be sure, the exception proves 
the rule and I am not unmindful of 
the fact that Yeats could write The 
Ballad of Father Gilligan and that 
Synge could write Riders to the Sea. 
But Mr. Gibbings is not in any such 
category. 

Perhaps it is asking too much to 
expect the son of a Protestant minis- 
ter to understand what being Catholic 
means to the Irish people. It has been 
truly said that “it is more than the 
marrow of their bones and the breath 
of their being. It is in every fiber of 
their make-up and every drop of their 
blood, a constant reality.” It is some- 
what incongruous, therefore, to be in- 
troduced to the town of Kinsale as a 
place where fishermen attend Satur- 
day-night prayer meetings and behave 
like religious fanatics after the man- 
ner of Aimee Semple Macpherson. 

Moreover, the title of this book is a 
misnomer. There is little or nothing 
about the Sweet Cork of which Fran- 
cis Sylvester Mahony wrote in The 
Bells of Shandon. The book deals al- 
most entirely with the towns of Cork 
County. It isn’t until we come to the 
last two pages that we find the appro- 
priate passage: “Spacious and gra- 
cious the streets of Cork city, gracious 
and gentle the people. ... To walk 
in the city is as good as a tour through 
Europe. You look down one side 
street and you see Dieppe, another 
alongside of it and you are reminded 
of Oxford, another and you think of 
Italy. And the city also possesses a 
splendor of its own.” 

WILLIAM JOHN TUCKER. 


GATES OF DANNEMORA 

by John L. Bonn 

Doubleday. $3.00 
GOD GOES TO MURDERER’S ROW 

by Rev. M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 

Bruce. $3.00 
Father Bonn’s book is the record of a 
one-man crusade for prisoner rehabili- 
tation in one of the most dreaded of all 
prisons, often called the “Siberia of 
America.” It is the story of the Church 
of the Good Thief, built and furnished 
by prison labor through the inspira- 
tion and direction of one man, Father 
Ambrose R. Hyland, Catholic chaplain 
at Dannemora since 1937. 

The factual record is astonishing 


and impressive, but it is the infor- 
mally presented case histories of va- 
rious prisoners who worked on the 
job that the reader finds especially 
moving. Father Hyland, knowing in- 
timately many of the literally thou- 
sands of men who have gone mad 
from confinement and idleness, and 
believing firmly in the therapy of 
work and spiritual regeneration, has 
established the Good Thief Founda- 
tion for rehabilitation of prisoners in 
all penal institutions and for helping 
those who are released to adjust 
to conditions outside. “They spend 
years,” he says, “planning what they’ll 
do when they get out. We have to 
teach them how to live while they’re 
here.” 

Father Raymond’s is a strange book 
to come out of a Trappist monastery; 
but the author, who prays and medi- 
tates and writes in the monastery at 
Gethsemani, Kentucky, having had ac- 
cess to facts and correspondence be- 
hind the published accounts of a fa- 
mous murder trial, here presents an 
interesting and touching record of the 
spiritual regeneration of a convict 
who, in the silence and solitude of his 
prison cell, not only worked out his 
own salvation but became something 
of a mystic. 

Writing as a Trappist, Father Ray- 
mond naturally emphasizes the fruits 
of solitude and contemplation as ex- 
emplified by the convict, Tom Pen- 
ney. For those whose gifts do not lie 
in that direction, however, he makes 
plain, as he describes the unflagging 
efforts of a secular priest, two chari- 
table nuns of a very active order, and 
several well-disposed laymen, that in 
God’s service there is room for every- 
one. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


JOHN BURROUGHS’ AMERICA 
Edited by Farida A. Wiley 
Illustrated by Francis Lee Jaques 
Devin-Adair. $4.00 

THIS FASCINATING ANIMAL WORLD 
by Alan Devoe 
McGraw-Hill. $3.75 

Less elegant and didactic than Emer- 

son, who was his mentor, less intel- 

lectual than Thoreau, John Burroughs 
prowled through the forests, moun- 
tains, and fields of his native Catskills. 

His observations, committed to note- 
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books, are simple, graphic, sincere. 
Miss Wiley, who knew him, has se- 
lected them with taste, though a few 
—those about nature’s being on one’s 
doorstep—are redundant. 

Judged by the selections, the earlier 
works, Wake-Robin, are simpler and 
more naive; the middle period ones, 
Signs and Seasons and Riverby, have 
more style, confidence, and drama; 
though now and then even such a 
realist as Burroughs becomes starry- 
eyed writing about the bluebird. But 
he is superb when describing ice ex- 
panding and contracting on the Hud- 
son; the start of a snowstorm; the 
sight of a fox; or climbing and de- 
scending Slide Mountain. Being a 
teacher Burroughs popularized nature 
study but he had lived his nature first 
as a countryman. 

What Burroughs called nature study, 
Mr. Devoe calls animalizing. He has 
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written his book to answer the thou- 
sand questions that are asked about 
mammals, birds, insects, snakes, and 
fishes. Most of his answers are well 
reasoned, many are expressed in 
either a yes or a no, but the one that 
says warts are producible merely by 
whatever we think will give us warts 
seems refutable or silly. 

Yet a book like this had to be. The 
answers to questions like what sea- 
birds do for drinking water were hard 
to come by in Mr. Devoe’s youth. He 
determined that other seekers after 
nature’s lore should not have to delve 
so deep, so he organized his material 
well. One wonders, so omniscient is 
he, whether Mr. Devoe sometimes did 
not rake through an encyclopedia, but 
generally his fresh, spontaneous an- 
swers only lead one to believe that 
they came from his own experiences 
out “animalizing.” James W. LANE. 


Shorter Notices 


HILAIRE BELLOC. An Anthology of 


his Prose and Verse, selected by W. 
N. Roughead (Lippincott. $3.50). In 
his introduction Mr. Roughead says, 


“Though many literary reputations 
suffer eclipse with the years, the 
greatest survive. Mr. Belloc will cer- 
tainly be of that company.” 

This may seem an over-confident 
appraisal during an author’s lifetime, 
but though Belloc is still alive—the 
last of a famous triumvirate—yet, 
from a literary point of view he too, 
like Chesterton and Baring has passed 
into history. He will write no more 
and thus it is from his completed 
works that Mr. Roughead has com- 
piled this Anthology and formed his 
judgment. 

Maurice Baring once observed of 
Belloc’s prose that the chords to his 
lyre are “wit, irony, vividness, gusto 
and above all vision.” These 283 pages 
of his prose and poetry bear that out. 
Especially the selections from his his- 
torical works, which occupy many 
chapters, have the indefinable quality 
of genius. Some of the poetry is of the 
same order though much of the trivial 
rhymes, famous a generation or two 
ago, seem on re-reading to have no 
lasting value. 


JAMES PARTON, The Father of Mod- 
ern Biography, by Milton E. Flower 
(Duke University Press. $4.50). The 
subject of this well-done biography is 
interesting for many different reasons. 
To mention one of the numerous as- 
pects which may especially attract 
our own readers, we draw attention 
to the fact that early in 1868 Father 
Hecker wrote to Dr. Brownson to 
alert him for the task of replying 
to any unjustified charges in the two 
articles by James Parton announced 
as about to appear in the Aflantic 
Monthly. It turned out however, that 
Parton spoke of the Paulists so favor- 
ably and gave such high praise to Fa- 
ther Hecker that it was Protestant 
— who felt called upon to refute 

im. 

A CHANCE TO LIVE. The Story of 
the Lost Children of the War, by John 
P. Carroll-Abbing. Translated by Carol 
della Chiesa (Longmans. $3.00). As a 
result of the savagery of the war 
(graphically described in the opening 
chapters of this book), thousands of 
orphaned and bombed-out children 
slept in the streets of Rome in Decem- 
ber. Naked and starving, they were 
exploited by black market operators, 
hounded by the police, and ignored by 
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the comfortable. The young vaga- 
bonds did have one friend, the Irish 
Monsignor who knew their bitter his- 
tory from his own war experience, 
and who believed in their right to 
live. From the first he was resolved 
that they must have not only bread 
and beds, but love and understanding. 
In such a spirit, Carroll-Abbing ac- 
complished the superhuman task of 
getting the boys off the streets—not 
into reformatories, but into their own 
“villages,” communities built on the 
“two cornerstones, love and trust.” 

Monsignor does not dull his exciting 
story by excessive sermonizing; he 
lets the adventure itself prove his 
Christian thesis that “delinquents” 
can be saved by compassion. 

MANY ARE ONE, by Leo J. Trese 
(Fides Publishers. $2.00). In this ap- 
pealing little book, Father Trese 
stresses the social character and obli- 
gations of Catholicism. As part of a 
generally successful attempt to popu- 
larize some of the great encyclicals, 
he discusses the communal nature of 
sacrifice, of the Mystical Body, of the 
liturgy in a clear, straightforward 
way. His own views are moderate 
enough to avoid controversy. He likes 
his congregation to sing High Mass, 
but he eulogizes the rosary clackers. 
Applying the Gospels to contemporary 
affairs, he insists that spiritual perfec- 
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tion is measured by our attitude to- — 
ward our least lovable neighbor. 4 

In his attempt to reach a wide audi- — 
ence, Father Trese occasionally stoops ~ 
to embarrassing folksiness and to tire- 
some colloquialisms. Nonetheless, his — 
book should be required reading in all © 
high school and college Newman and 
study clubs. 

SAINTS FOR OUR TIMES, by Theo- ~ 
dore Maynard (Appleton -Century~- 
Crofts. $3.50). Beginning with St, ~ 
Francis of Assisi and concluding with 
St. Thérése of Lisieux, Theodore May- 
nard has skillfully brought together 
the stories of eighteen saints “for our 
times.” Mr. Maynard is certainly a” 
hagiographer for our times, with an™ 
extraordinary knack for gauging con- 
temporary tastes in spiritual styles. 
Some of his saints are fashionable 
(the word is his) because of modern” 
admiration for the holiness that di- 
rectly alleviates the misery of the 
world. : 

While he emphasizes wit and 
charm, Maynard does not gloss over 
less popular personality traits. He™ 
strikes a nice critical balance, on the 
one hand rejecting popular legends 
about St. Anthony, on the other hand” 
refuting Shaw’s rationalistic interpre-— 
tation of the Maid’s prowess. All in™ 
all, this is an intelligent and sound, 
as well as timely, work. 
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